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[When  original  articles  of  biography  are 
not  at  hand,  we  shall  occasionally  select 
one  for  our  pages-  The  following  is 
from  a  very  interesting  article  in  the 
“  Religious  Monitor,”  entitled  “  Biogra¬ 
phical  Sketches  of  the  Reformers  in 
Scotland.  ” — Ed.] 

MR.  JOHN  SPOTTISWOOD. 

Mr  .  John  Spottiswood,  one  of 
the  Reformers  in  Scotland,  was 
born  in  1509.  He  was  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  William  Spottiswood 
of  the  shire  of  Berwick,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Flodden,  along  with  king  James 
IV.  and  many  other  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  September  9,  1513;  and 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
Hop-Pringle,  of  Torsonce,  on  the 
borders  of  Selkirkshire.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  left  an  orphan 
by  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  persons  to  whose  care 
young  Mr.  Spottiswood  had  been 
committed,  sent  him,  when  he 
had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  wJiere 
he  made  good  proficiency  in  his 
education,  and  took  his  literary 
degrees.  But  as  his  mind  was 
early  impressed  with  a  serious 
sense  of  religion,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  the  study  of  divini¬ 
ty.  Mr.  Crawfurd  says,  that  he 
w'as  for  some  time  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  learned  and  famous 
Dr.  Major,  who  was  then  theolo¬ 
gy  professor  at  Glasgow.” 

The  doctrines  of  Luther  were 
now  making  progress,  not  only  in 
England,  but  also  in  Scotland. 
They  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Spottiswood,  and  he  assented 
to  them,  in  so  far  as  he  under¬ 
stood  them.  But  he  perceived 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  profess 
them  openly  in  his  own  country, 
during  the  persecutions  which 
were  carried  on  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  V.  Being  disgusted 
with  the  cruelties  which  w^ere 
then  exercised,  and  abhorring 
the  thoughts  of  appearing  as  a 
clergyman  in aChurch  which  was, 
in  many  respects,  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  he 
withdrew  himself  privately  into 
England,  where  the  Reformation 
had  already  made  a  considerable 
progress,  and  where  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty,  with  regard  to 
religion,  was  then  allowed.  He 
went  thither,  most  probably  about 
the  year  1534,  when  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age. 

He  now  intended,  it  has  been 
said,  to  follow  some  secular  em¬ 
ployment  ;  but  the  wise  and  so¬ 
vereign  Disposer  of  all  events 
had  determined,  that  this  sincere 
inquirer  after  truth  should  have 
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his  mind  farther  enlightened,  and 
that  he  shoiild  serve  him  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son.  Providence 
so  ordered,  that  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
who  afterward  in  the  reign  of 
the  English  Queen  Mary,  sufi'ered 
death  as  a  martyr  to  his  religion. 
This  great  and  good  man  was 
much  pleased  with  Mr.  Spottis- 
wood  ;  he  admitted  him  into  his 
familiarity,  and  fully  instructed 
and  confirmed  him  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith. 

Mr.  Spottiswood  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  eight  or  nine  years, 
but  the  particular  manner  in 
which  he  was  there  employed,  is 
not  sufficiently  evident.  It  may 
be  presumed,  that  if  he  had  not 
received  clerical  orders  before, 
he  now  received  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop.  It  is 
probable  that  he  resided  chiefly 
in  the  Archbishop’s  family  as  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  assisted  him 
in  the  various  parts  of  public  bu¬ 
siness,  in  which,  from  the  nature 
of  his  office  he  was  necessarily 
engaged.  It  must  have  been  in 
some  such  situation  that  he  be¬ 
came  a  person  well  known  at  the 
court  of  England. 

But  whatever  his  employments 
were,  his  affection  was  always 
strong  towards  his  native  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  time  at  last  arrived, 
when  his  desire  could  be  proper¬ 
ly  gratified.  Several  encouraging 
circumstances  concurred ;  King 
James  V.  had  died,  December  14, 
1542,  and  his  successor  was  a 
daughter,  only  seven  days  old. 
The  Earl  of  Arran,  a  reputed 
Protestant,  was  made  regent,  or 
governor  of  the  kingdom.  Cardi¬ 
nal  David  Beaton,  the  head  of 
the  Popish  party,  had  been  dis¬ 
graced  by  the  governor,  and  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Black¬ 


ness.  Notwithstanding  the  seve¬ 
rities  of  the  late  reign,  the  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Scotland  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  powerful,  as  a  proof  of 
which  the  cardinal,  a  short  while 
before  the  king’s  death,  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  a  list  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  principal  noble¬ 
men,  barons,  and  gentlemen, 
whom  he  accused  of  heresy,  and 
craved  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  prosecute  them. 

Another  circumstance  which 
afforded  encouragement  to  Mr. 
Spottiswood  and  the  Protestant 
party  was,  that  King  Henry  VIII. 
immediately  upon  his  hearing  of 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  the 
Scottish  king,  entered  very  keen¬ 
ly  into  a  design  of  effecting  a 
marriage  between  the  infant 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  his  son 
Edward,  who  was  afterward  the 
pious  King  Edward  VI.  He  used 
various  means  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  He  not  only  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  to  make 
proposals,  but  granted  liberty  to 
the  Scottish  noblemen  who  had 
been  detained  prisoners  since  the 
battle  of  Solway-moss,  November 
24,  1542,  to  return  home,  upon 
their  having  given  a  promise  of 
exerting  their  endeavours  in  his 
behalf.  As  he  chiefly  confided 
in  the  Protestant  party,  he  also 
sent  divines  from  England,  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  recommended 
some  of  these  divines  by  special 
letters,  to  the  Earl  of  Arran.  In 
all  these  circumstances  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  Cranmer  heartily 
approved  of  Mr.  Spottiswood’s 
return  to  Scotland,  and  that  King 
Henry  was  not  ignorant  of  it. 

But  Mr.  Spottiswood  had  found 
among  tlie  Scottish  j)risouers  at 
London,  one  with  whom  be  be¬ 
came  intimately  acquainted,  and 
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who  was  always  afterward  his 
steady  friend  and  powerful  pro¬ 
tector.  This  was  William,  fourth 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  a  zealous  Pro¬ 
testant.  It  was  most  probably  in 
the  company  of  this  nobleman, 
and  of  the  other  released  prison¬ 
ers,  who  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  middle  of  January,  1543,  that 
Mr.  Spottiswood  again  visited  his 
native  country. 

He  chiefly  resided,  after  his 
return,  in  the  house  of  the  Earl 
ofGlencairn,  officiating,  it  may  be 
presumed,  in  his  clerical  capa¬ 
city  ;  and  he  would  not  fail,  on 
every  proper  occasion,  to  speak 
in  favour  of  the  match  with  Eng¬ 
land,  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  Protestant  interest  seemed  so 
greatly  to  depend. 

Scotland  had  never  indeed  be¬ 
fore  enjoyed  such  bright  pros¬ 
pects  with  regard  to  religion,  as 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  1543.  Preachers,  especial¬ 
ly  from  England,  abounded,  who 
openly  declared  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  gospel.  In  the  month 
of  March,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made  and  published,  render¬ 
ing  it  lawful  for  every  person  to 
read  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  in  the  mother  longue.  And 
the  treaty  of  marriage  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Prince 
of  England,  was  ratified  by  act  of 
parliament,  August  25. 

“  Then,”  says  Mr.  Knox, 
“  might  have  been  seen,  the  Bible 
lying  on  almost  every  gentleman’s 
table.  The  New-Testament  was 

borne  about  in  manv  men’s  hands. 

_ 

The  knowledge  of  God  did  won¬ 
derfully  increase,  and  he  gave  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  simple  men  in  irreat 
abundance.  Then  were  set  forth 
works  in  our  own  tongue,  besides 
those  which  came  from  Englatid, 
that  did  ^disclose  the  pride,  the 


tyranny,  and  abuses  of  the  Roman 
antichrist.” 

In  1543,  we  find  Mr.  Spottis¬ 
wood  in  Scotland,  happy  with  his 
Protestant  friends,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  religious  freedom. 
But  to  gratify  his  friend,  William, 
Earl  ofGlencairn,  he  was  induced 
again  to  make  a  visit  to  England. 
The  occasion  was,  Matthew,  Earl 
of  Lennox,  an  accomplished  young 
nobleman,  and  who  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  courtly  manners,  came 
home  from  France  in  the  month 
of  April.  His  views  were  of 
a  very  elevated  nature.  The 
French  court  had  taught  him  to 
expect,  that  he  might  be  married 
to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  made  governor  or  re¬ 
gent  of  the  kingdom.  He  there¬ 
fore,  for  some  time,  laboured  to 
promote  that  alliance  with  France, 
which  the  Papists  had  now  in  con¬ 
templation  ;  but  finding  at  last, 
that  both  the  Earl  of  Arran  and 
the  Cardinal  were  his  enemies, 
and  that  the  French  had  deserted 
and  deceived  him,  he  changed  his 
political  conduct,  and  fevoured 
the  match  with  England. 

Still,  however,  his  ambition 
aimed  at  what  was  reckoned  a 
high  object.  He  sought  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  himself  in  marriage  the 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  of 
King  Henry  VIll.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Margaret,  Henry’s 
sister,  who  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  King  James  IV. 
married  Archibald  Douglas,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  great  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  this  young  lady  was 
the  only  child  of  that  second  mar¬ 
riage.  Henry  had  taken  care  that 
his  niece  should  be  educated  at 
the  court  of  England,  and  she  yet 
remained  there. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  applied  to 
her  father,  who  was  then  in  Scot- 
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land,  and  it  appears  from  the  let-  \ 
ters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  that  the  i 
Earl  of  Angus  referred  the  matter  | 
entirely  to  the  determination  of 
the  English  king. 

But  the  Eari  of  Lennox  was 
anxious  to  find  proper  persons  to 
transact  his  affair  at  the  court  of 
England  ;  and  William,  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  recommended  to  him 
Mr.  Spottiswood,  as  one  who 
would  be  very  useful  to  him  in 
that  countr3\ 

Mr.  Spottiswood  accordingly 
went  to  England,  it  should  seem, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 544. 
He  w'as  successful  in  his  mission. 
The  Earl  of  Lennox  soon  after 
followed  ;  and  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  in  summer  1544.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  eldest 
son  of  this  marriage,  in  which 
Mr.  Spottiswood  was  so  greatly 
instrumental,  was  Henry  Lord 
Darnly,  the  second  husband  of 
Mar}*^  Queen  of  Scots,  and  father 
of  King  James  VI. 

Mr.  Spottiswood  remained  with 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  some  months 
after  the  marriage,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country,  with 
a  resolution  never  more  to  for¬ 
sake  it. 

He  now  found  another  very 
valuable  friend  in  Sir  James  Sandi- 
lands,  Lord  St.  John,  afterward 
the  first  Lord  of  Torphichen.  He 
was  brother  to  Sir  John  Sandi- 
lands  the  Knight  of  Calder.  He 
and  his  brother  were  men  of  an 
eminent  religious  character,  and 
zealous  promoters  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Spottiswood  was  al¬ 
most  constantly  with  them,  and 
with  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
hopes,  the  Lord  James  Stewart, 
prior  of  St.  Andrews. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1547, 
when  the  parish  of  Calder  be¬ 
came  vacant,  Sir  James  and  bis 


I  brother  persuaded  Mr.  Spottis- 
i  wood  to  accept  of  the  ministerial 
I  charge  of  that  parish  ;  and  had 
interest  enough  to  procure  that 
his  acceptance  of  it  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  though  his  Protestant 
principles  were  pretty  generally 
known.  He  continued  minister 
of  Calder  till  his  death  ;  and  the 
book  of  the  baronage  of  Scotland 
says,  that  he  took  great  pains  in 
teaching  his  people  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  winter  of  1554,  when 
Mr.  Knox  was  at  Calder,  Mr. 
Spottiswood,  because  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  public  affairs'at  that  time, 
could  not  invite  him  to  preach  in 
the  parish  Church,  but  made  no 
objection  to,  and  it  may  he  pre¬ 
sumed,  heartily  approved  of,  his 
preaching  in  the  great  hall  of 
Calder-house,  where  the  prior  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  many  other 
noblemen,  resorted  to  him.  And 
in  the  spring  of  1555,  Mr.  Knox, 
being  a  second  time  at  Calder,  in 
his  way  from  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn’s  house  of  Finlayston,  again 
preached,  and  also  dispensed  the 
sacrament  of  our  Lord’s  supper 
to  great  numbers  of  people,  who 
convened  there  from  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from 
Edinburgh.  They  came  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  receiving  the 
holy  communion,  in  the  manner 
which  their  consciences  ap¬ 
proved. 

Douglas,  in  his  book  of  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  says,  that  the 
sacrament  of  our  Lord’s  supper 
was  celebrated  in  Scotland  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Protestant 
form,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
house  of  Calder.  But  this  evi¬ 
dently  was  a  mistake,  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Knox’s  History,  that 
it  had  been  before  celebrated  in 
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that  manner  in  the  house  of 
Finlayston, 

While  Mr.  Spottiswood  was 
useful  to  the  people  of  his  own 
parish,  he  was  useful  also  to  per¬ 
sons  of  a  more  elevated  rank  and 
station.  To  these  persons,  he 
found  easy  and  daily  access.  They 
respected  him  for  his  talents  and 
learning,  his  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  world,  his  singular 
prudence,  and  exemplary  piety. 

One  of  these  persons  was  Lord 
James  Stewart,  natural  son  of 
King  James  V.  In  the  year  1539, 
when  he  w  as  almost  yet  in  his  in¬ 
fancy,  he  had  been  endowed  with 
the  rich  priory  of  the  Augustine 
monastery  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
his  childhood  Mr.  George  Bu¬ 
chanan  had  been  appointed  his 
preceptor,  but  he  continued  with 
him  only  three  years.  Mr.  Spot¬ 
tiswood  seems  to  have  superin¬ 
tended  the  higher  branches  of  his 
education  ;  and  assuredly  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  impress¬ 
ing  upon  his  mind  that  love  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  and  afterward 
when  he  became  Earl  of  Murray, 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew  s, 
in  1558,  was  to  go  to  the  court  of 
France,  as  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  from  Scotland,  to  witness 
his  sister’s  marriage  with  the 
Dauphin,  he  solicited  Mr.  Spot¬ 
tiswood  to  go  along  w’ith  him  ,  as 
his.  religious  companion  and  safe 
counsellor.  Mr.  Spottiswood  gave 
his  consent,  and  accompanied  him 
thither.  \Vhen  both  returned  in 
that  same  year,  Mr.  Spottiswood 
was  in  good  health,  but  the  prior 
ever  afterward  felt  a  degree  of 
inward  bodily  weakness,  which  | 
was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
poison. 


They  found,  on  their  return, 
that  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
had  made  very  general  progress. 
The  prior  took  an  active  part  in 
behalf  of  the  reforming  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  summer  of  1559  ;  and 
Mr.  Spottiswood  no  longer  thought 
it  necessary  to  refrain  in  any 
place  from  preaching,  in  the 
strongest  and  most  public  manner, 
against  the  erroneous  doctrines, 
the  superstitions,  and  idolatries  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1560,  the  Lords  of  the  reforming 
congregation  clearly  foresaw  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  their  con¬ 
test  with  the  Queen  Regent. — 
They  were  therefore  desirous 
that  every  person  in  the  nation 
should  know  precisely  what  were 
to  be  the  doctrines  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  that  Church  which  they 
were  endeavouring  to  establish. 

April  29th,  they  gave  a  charge, 
in  a  most  solemn  manner,  to  six 
ministers,  whom  they  reckoned 
most  able,  viz.  to  Mr.  John  Spot¬ 
tiswood,  Mr.  John  Winram,  Mr. 
John  Willock,  Mr.  John  Knox, 
Mr.  John  Row,  and  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  “  to  commit  to  writing 
their  judgment  touching  the  Re¬ 
formation.”  They  required  them 
to  do  this  “  in  the  name  of  the 
eternal  God,  and  as  they  should 
answer  in  his  presence.” 

It  was  a  very  important  work 
which  was  now  assigned  them, 
and  they  seem  beforehand  to 
have  been  turning  their  thoughts 
toward  it  ;  for  on  the  20th  of 
May,  they  presented  to  the  Lords 
the  first  book  of  Discipline  fully 
written,  and  appear  at  the  same 
time  to  have  prepared  the  old 
Confession  of  Faith. 

If  at  this  period  the  form  of 
church  government  for  Scotland 
had  been  modelled  according  to 
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that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
England,  it  would  have  been  no 
matter  of  great  surprise.  Mr. 
Spottiswood,  and  some  of  the 
other  preachers  in  Scotland,  had 
long  and  successfully  availed 
themselves  of  the  support  and 
directions  which  they  received 
from  persons  of  the  English 
Church.  And  indeed  Bishop  Keith, 
quoting  from  a  manuscript  copy 
of  Archbishop  Spottiswood’s  his¬ 
tory,  says,  “  Divers  of  this  num¬ 
ber,”  viz,  of  the  ministers  to 
whom  the  above  charge  was 
given,  “  persuaded  the  retaining 
of  the  ancient  policy,  and  to  purge 
it  from  the  corruptions  and  abuses 
only  that  were  crept  into  it,  for¬ 
asmuch  as  they  were  not  to  make 
up  a  new  Church,  but  only  to  re¬ 
form  it,  and  to  reduce  things  unto 
that  perfection  from  which  they 
had  swerved.” 

He  afterward  adds,  still  quot¬ 
ing  the  words  of  the  archbishop, 
“  But  these  advices  took  no  place  : 
John  Knox,  who  then  carried  the 
chiefest  sway,  liked  that  course 
best  which  stood  in  extreme  op¬ 
position  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  studied  by  all  means  to  con¬ 
form  the  government  of  the 
Church  to  that  which  he  had  seen 
in  Geneva.” 

Thus  we  may  reckon  ourselves 
indebted  to  that  great  reformer, 
Mr.  Knox,  as  the  chief  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God,  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  government, 
which,  through  the  goodness  of 
God,  we  now  happily  enjoy,  j 
Much  depended  upon  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  should  be  taken  at  that 
critical  season.  If  Presbytery 
had  not  then  been  agreed  to,  and 
established,  it  might  perhaps  at 
any  time  afterw'ard  have  scarcely 
been  heard  of  in  our  country. 
There  is  one  circumstance, 


which,  as  the  consequences  have 
been  lasting,  pious  Christians 
may  reflect  upon  with  pleasure, 
whatever  ditferences  of  opinion 
there  might  have  been  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  outward  government 
of  the  Church,  there  were  none 
with  respect  to  its  doctrines.  The 
good  men  above  named,  all  hear¬ 
tily  concurred  in  framing  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  old  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  which  are  truly 
Calvinistical ;  which  were  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrines  preached  by 
all  our  Reformers  ;  and  are  the 
same  in  substance  with  those  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  now  in 
use. 

When  the  committee  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  July  1560,  nominated 
ecclesiastical  superintendanls,  as 
an  expedient  necessar}^  in  the  in- 
fantstate  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Mr.  John  Spottiswood  was  allot¬ 
ted  to  superintend  the  counties  of 
Lothian,  Berwickshire,  and  Tivi- 
otdale.  His  residence  at  Calder, 
and  his  connexions  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  seemed  to  point  him 
out  as  the  most  flt  person  to  pre¬ 
side  in  that  district. 

He  was  not  however  admitted 
in  a  formal  manner  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  oflice,  till  March  9, 
1561.  The  form  of  his  admission 
is  largely  set  down  in  Knox’s  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  as  it  was  to  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  the  admission  of  other 
ecclesiastical  superintendanls,  it 
is  still  more  particularly  set  down 
in  the  old  “  book  of  common 
order.”  I  shall  briefly  relate 
some  parts  of  it,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  show  what  was  the  state 
of  Mr.  Spottiswood’s  mind  upon 
that  serious  occasion. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh. 
Earls,  lords,  barons,  gentlemen, 
and  others,  residing  in  the  dis- 
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trict,  had  been  cited  from  the 
pulpits  in  the' chief  congregations. 

Mr.  John  Knox  preached,  and 
presided.  In  his  sermon,  he 
showed,  first,  the  necessity  of 
having  ministers  and  superin- 
tendants  :  Secondly,  the  crimes 
which  might  disqualify  them : 
Thirdly,  the  virtues  which  were 
required  of  them ;  and,  lastly, 
whether  those  who  by  public 
consent  of  the  Church  were  called 
to  such  offices,  might  lawfully 
refuse  the  same. 

When  the  people  were  asked. 

If  they  would  htave  Mr.  John 
Spottiswood  to  be  their  superin- 
tendant,  would  honour  and  obey 
him,  and  comfort  and  assist  him 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  his 
charge  ?”  They  answered,  “We 
will :  and  we  do  promise  obedi¬ 
ence  unto  him,  as  becometh 
sheep  to  give  unto  their  pastor, 
so  long  as  he  remaineth  faithful 
in  his  office.” 

One  of  the  questions  put  to  Mr. 
Spottiswood  was,  “  Do  you  seek 
to  be  promoted  to  this  office  and 
charge  for  any  respect  of  worldly 
commodity,  or  riches,  or  glory  ?” 
To  which  Mr.  Spottiswood  de¬ 
voutly  replied,  “  God  knoweth 
the  contrary.” 

Another  question  put  to  him 
was,  “  Know  you  not,  that  the 
excellency  of  this  office,  to  which 
God  hath  called  you,  rcquireth 
that  your  conversation  and  beha¬ 
viour  be  such,  as  that  you  may 
be  irreprehensible,  yea,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ungodly  ?”  To 
which  he  humbly  answered, 
“  This  I  unfeignedly  acknow¬ 
ledge  ;  and  I  humbly  desire  the 
Church  of  God  to  pray  with  me, 
that  my  life  be  not  slanderous  to 
the  glorious  evangel  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

After  some  prayers  and  exhor- 
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tations,  the  whole  of  the  service 
was  concluded,  with  singing  the 
old  metre  version  of  the  twenty- 
third  psalm. 

But  after  he  had  entered  on 
the  full  exercise  of  his  new  office, 
he  soon  found,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  frequent  visitation 
of  Churches  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  his  people  at  Calder 
were  much  neglected.  He  was 
therefore  desirous,  either  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  his  new  office,  or  of  being 
allowed  to  quit  his  parochial 
charge.  His  parishioners  also, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  his  ministry,  complained  of  the 
inconveniency  to  which  they 
were  now  subjected. 

In  the  Assembly,  July  4,  1562, 
“  John  Douglas,  of  Pumferstone, 
complained,  in  the  name  of  the 
parishioners  of  Calder,  that  they 
were  divers  times  deprived  of 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  since 
their  minister  was  elected  super- 
intendant  of  Lothian  ;  and  desired 
that  the  said  siiperintendant 
should  be  restored  to  them  again, 
or  that  some  other  qualified  minis¬ 
ter  should  be  provided  for  them. 

“It  was  answ^ered  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  that  the  profits  of  many 
kirks  should  be  preferred  to  the 
profit  of  one  ;  that  the  kirk  of 
Calder  should  be  occupied  either 
by  Mr.  Spottiswood  himself,  or 
by  some  other  qualified  person  in* 
his  absence  ;  and  that  the  incon¬ 
venience  they  were  under  could 
not  otherwise  be  helped  in  the 
present  scarcity  of  ministers. 
John  Douglas  also  was  told,  that 
the  parishioners  should  have 
complained  twenty  days  before 
Mr.  Spottiswood’s  admission  to 
the  superintendancy.” 

In  the  Assembly,  December 
1563,  in  the  first  session,  “  Mr. 
John  Spottiswood,  superintendant 
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of  Lothian,  requested  the  Assem- 1  by  the  first  book  of  Discipline, 


bly  to  give  him  liberty  to  return 
to  his  former  cure,  because  he 
was  not  able  to  bear  so  great  a 
burthen  as  he  was  now  burthened 
with.”  _ 

In  the  fourth  session  of  that 
same  Assembly,  “  The  parishion¬ 
ers  of  Calder  complained,  that 
Mr.  John  Spottiswood,  who  was 
presented  to  the  parsonage  of | 
Calder  fifteen  years  since  by  the| 
Laird  of  Calder,  had  been  pro- 
inoved  (promoted'^  three  years  j 
since  to  be  superintendant  ofi 
Lothian  without  tl»eir  knowledge  ; 
and  that  by  reason  of  his  public 
office  and  exercise,  he  was  ab¬ 
stracted  from  his  cure  at  the  said 
kirk  the  most  part  of  the  year. 

“  They  therefore  desired,  as 
before,  that  the  Assembly  should 
cause  him  either  to  renounce  his 
office  of  superintendant,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  his  former  vocation,  orj 
else  to  demit  the  parsonage,  toj 
the  effect  that  another  qualified; 
man  should  be  presented.  This 
they  requested  in  consideration  I 
of  its  being  impossible  for  one 
man  to  brook  and  exercise  two 
offices,  without  one  or  other  of 
them  being  neglected  ;  otherwise; 
we  should  differ  little  from  the 
Popish  kirk,  where  one  person  i 
had  plurality  of  benefices  ;  as  the' 
said  complaint  bore  at  greater 
length.  j 

‘‘  The  Assembly  judged  thci 
former  answer,  given  July  4,* 
1562,  sufficient.”  i 

The  last  attempt  to  resign,' 
which  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Spottiswood,  was  in' 
the  Assembly,  August,  1674,  he; 
and  two  other  superintendants ! 
then  offered  a  formal  resignation 
of  their  offices,  but  the  Assembly 
continued  them. 


each  superintendant  was  required 
to  be  minister  of  a  particular  kirk 
within  his  district. 

Mr.  Spottiswood  went  on  ami¬ 
cably  with  the  Assembly  in  their 
ordinary  business  ;  and  some  im¬ 
portant  commissions  were  as¬ 
signed  him. 

The  Assembly,  June  1566,  ho¬ 
noured  him  by  appointing  him 
their  commissioner  to  the  Queen, 
to  congratulate  her  in  their  name 
on  the  birth  of  her  son,  who  was 
afterward  King  James  VI.  and 
I  who  w^as  born  in  the  Castle  of 
I  Edinburgh,  June  19.  His  pious 
i  and  dignified  deportment  on  that 
courtly  occasion  is,  according  to 
Keith,  particularly  described,  and 
mentioned  as  a  family  anecdote, 

I  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Spottiswood’s  history. 

The  venerable  superintendant, 
having  complimented  the  Queen 
in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  and 
requested  that  the  child  should 
be  baptized  in  the  manner  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  she,  to  show 
how  much  she  was  pleased,  com¬ 
manded  that  the  child  should  be 
brought  that  he  might  see  him. 
This  being  done,  she  delivered 
the  child  into  his  arms  ;  and  then 
the  superintendant,  immediately 
upon, his  receiving  the  child,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  offered  up  to 
God  a  short  and  fervent  prayer 
for  the  young  prince’s  happiness 
and  prosperity.  The  Queen 
seemed  to  pay  great  lattention, 
and  to  join  in  the  prayer. 

It  is  added,  that  after  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  was  still 
holding  the  child,  “  he  willed  her 
to  say,  amen  :  which  the  Queen 
took  in  so  good  part,  that  conti¬ 
nually  after  she  called  Mr.  Spot¬ 
tiswood  her  Amen.  And  the 


It  is  however  to  be  noted,  that  story  having  been  told  to  the 
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prince,  after  he  came  to  the  years 
of  understanding,  he  also  called 
him  after  the  same  manner,  and 
while  he  lived,  did  respect  and 
reverence  him  as  his  spiritual 
father/’ 

January  10,  1567,  Alexander 
Gordon,  who,  though  now  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  retained  the  title  and  par¬ 
liamentary  honotirs  of  Bishop  of 
Galloway  ;  Mr.  John  Spottiswood, 
superintendant  of  Lothian  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Row,  minister  of  Perth, 
waited  on  the  Queen  at  Stirling, 
and  were  graciously  received. 
They  obtained  from  her  an  act  of 
privy  counsel,  “  granting  to  every 
burrough  a  gift  or  donation  of  the 
alterages,  annuals,  and  obites, 
which  before  were  paid  to  the 
Papists,  but  which  now  should  be 
disposed  of  for  the  maintenance 
of  ministers  and  schools  in  the 
burroughs,  and  the  overplus  to 
go  to  the  poor  or  hospital.” 

This  act  is  inserted  in  Keith’s 
history  ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  favour  which  was 
requested  of  Queen  Mary,  or 
which  was  granted  by  her  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Scotland. 
Her  troubles  soon  afterward 
began  ;  and  we  are  fully  informed 
of  Mr.  Spottiswood’s  sentiments 
and  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
changes  which  succeeded. 

Mr.  Spottiswood,  as  it  might 
have  been  expected,  felt  a  strong 
attachment  to  his  old  friend  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  to  his 
younger  friend  the  Earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray.  He  entertained  also  an  es¬ 
teem  of  the  Queen,  for  some  of 
her  good  qualities.  But  after  her 
husband,  Lord  Darnly,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  had  been  barba¬ 
rously  put  to  death,  February  10, 
1567  ;  and  when,  in  the  month  of 
May  following,  she  had,  impru¬ 
dently  at  least,  married  the  Earl 


of  Bothwell,  who  had  been  the 
chief  conductor  of  that  murder, 
his  esteem  of  her  appeared  to  be 
entirely  lost  from  his  mind. 

He  and  the  generality  of  the 
Protestants  expressed  great  joy, 
when  she  resigned  the  crown, 
July  24  ;  and  more  especially 
when  the  Earl  of  Murray,  in 
August  following,  vvas  declared 
regent.  '^I’he  Assenibly  highly 
approved  of  the  advancement  of 
this  Earl,  who  was  their  sincere 
friend,  to  the  head  of  the  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  Mr.  Spottiswood 
was  one  of  the  commissioners 
whom  they  appointed  to  meet 
with  the  Jlegent’s  commissioners 
upon  all  important  matters  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Church. 

After  the  Queen  bad  made  her 
escape  from  the  Castle  of  Loch- 
leven.  May  2,  1568  ;  and  was  at 
Hamilton,  endeavouring  to  collect 
her  friends,  that  they  might  re¬ 
store  her,  if  possible,  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  her  crown,  Mr.  Spot¬ 
tiswood  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  write  and  publish  a 
pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ranks  in  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  to  such  as  were 
resident  within  the  bounds  of  his 
particular  jurisdiction. 

Bishop  Keith  has  given  a  copy 
of  this  long  letter,  as  transcribed 
from  the  manuscript  of  Calder- 
wood’s  history.  The  style  or 
manner  of  Mr.  Spottis wood’s 
writing,  appears  to  have  been 
grave,  sententious,  and  energetic. 
His  letter  does  not  coRtain  desul- 
“  tory  observations,  but  a  regular 
train  of  argument.  He  asserts 
that  the  Queen  had  been  most 
justly  deposed  ;  and  that  the 
present  magistracy,  as  he  calls  it, 
or  regency  of  the  kingdom,  was 
most  lawfully  established.  He 
laments  that  many  persons,  who 
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had  made  a  profession  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  were  now  follow¬ 
ing  the  Queen,  which  he  repre¬ 
sents  was  greatly  strengthening 
her  party  ;  for  that  if  the  Papists 
only  had  espoused  her  cause, 
they  might  easily  have  been 
overcome. 

“  Therefore,”  says*  he,  “  in 
the  bowels  of  Christ  Jesus,  I  ex¬ 
hort  all  in  general,  and  such  as 
are  under  my  charge  in  special, 
who  have  communicated  with  her 
odious  impieties,  that  they  would 
deeply  consider  their  fearful  de¬ 
fection  from  God,  and  from  his 
lawful  magistrates,  who,  by  his 
word  and  good  order,  are  now 
erected  within  this  realm  :  that 
by  condemnation  and  public  con¬ 
fession  of  their  folly,  they  would 
travel  speedily  to  return  again  to 
the  bosom  of  the  kirk,  and  to  the 
obedience  due  unto  the  magis¬ 
trates,  from  the  which  they  have 
most  traitorously  declined. 

“  Assuring  such  as  shall  be  de- 
prehended  to  remain  obstinate  in 
their  wicked  enterprise,  that  in 
our  next  letters  their  names  shall 
be  expressed,  and  proclaimed  be¬ 
fore  all  congregations  ;  where¬ 
with  if  they  be  not  moved  to 
repentance,  then  will  we,  albeit 
with  grief  of  heart,  be  compelled 
to  draw  the  sword  committed  to 
us  by  God,  to  cut  them  off  from 
all  society  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
for  their  stubborn  rebellion,  to 
give  them  up  to  the  power  of 
Satan,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh :  that  they  may  he  con¬ 
founded  in  themselves,  and  turn 
by  unfeigned  repentance  from 
their  wdcked  ways,  and  so  escape 
condemnation  in  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  omnipotent  Spirit 
we  pray  to  move  the  hearts  of  all 
that  look  for  the  life  everlasting, 
to  consider  that  his  coming  ap- 
proacheth !  Amen.” 


I  Without  entering  into  the  dc- 
j  bate,  whether  the  Queen  had 
j  been  apprised  of  the  intended 
I  death  of  her  husband,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Spottiswood  considered  her  as  in 
one  way  or  other  highly  culpable 
in  that  affair,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  applied  to  her  the  harsh 
epithets  which  appear  in  several 
parts  of  his  pastoral  letter. 

There  is  one  other  national 
matter  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  concerned.  James 
Hamilton,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Arran,  while  he  was  re¬ 
gent  or  governor  of  Scotland, 
during  a  part  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary’s  minority,  was  afterward 
raised  by  the  French  king  to  the 
rank  and  title  of  Duke  ofChattel- 
herault.  In  his  way  from  France 
he  visited  in  England  Queen 
Mary,  who  was  then  held  in  a 
state  of  captivity  in  that  country, 
and  received  from  her  an  ample 
commission  to  act  as  her  deputy 
in  Scotland.  He  arrived  at  his 
castle  of  Hamilton,  February  29, 
1569,  determined  to  espouse  her 
cause. 

He  wrote  to  the  Assembly,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray.  He  declared  his 
afl'ection  to  the  Church,  and  that 
he  was  come  with  an  intention  to 
accommodate  all  disputes  betwixt 
the  Queen  and  her  revolted  sub¬ 
jects.  He  requesteil  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  order  intimation  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  be  made  to  all  the 
people  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
mentioned,  that  he  was  willing  to 
converse  with  any  ministers 
whom  the  Assembly  should  send 
to  him. 

The  Assembly,  after  having 
consulted  with  the  Earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  deputed  three  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  viz.  Mr.  John  Spottiswood, 
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siiperintendant  of-  Lothian  ;  Mr. 
John  VVinram,  superintendant  of 
Fife  ;  and  Mr.  John  Row,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Perth,  to  go  to  Hamilton, 
and  confer  with  the  Duke. 

These  three  ministers,  instead 
of  being  gained  by  the  Duke  to 
favour  the  Queen,  had  so  much 
inlluence  with  him,  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  they  made  use  of,  that  he 
professed  his  submission  to  the' 
infant  king,  and  to  the  regency  of 
the  Earl  of  Murray. 

I  willingly  transcribe  his  son’s 
account  of  his  death  and  charac¬ 
ter.  “How  soon  the  troubles 
were  ended,  (viz,  in  1560.)  he 
was  chosen  superintendant  of  thei 
churches  of  Lothian,  Mers,  and 
Teviotdale  ;  which,  during  the 
space  of  20  years,”  (.Y.  B.  This 
was  evidently  an  error  of  the 
press ;  the  numeral  figures  should 
have  been  25,)  “  he  governed 
most  wisely.  His  care  in  teach¬ 
ing,  planting  of  churches,  re¬ 
ducing  people  and  persons  of  all 
sorts  unto  the  right  way,  was 
great ;  and  he  was  so  successful, 
that  within  the  hounds  of  his 
charge  none  was  found  refractory 
from  the  religion  professed. 

“  He  was  a  man  well  esteemed 
for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  loving 
and  beloved  of  all  persons,  chari¬ 
table  to  the  poor,  and  careful 
above  all  things  to  give  no  man 
offence.  His  happy  life  was 
crowned  with  a  blessed  death, 
which  happened  the  5th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1585,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age.” 

From  all  that  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  him,  the  above  character 
given  of  him  appears  to  be  just. 
He  seems  to  liave  been  a  lover  of 
peace  ;  was  pious,  prudent,  and 
highly  respected  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  was  serviceable  in 
promoting  the  outward  interests 


of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  was 
long  successful  in  teaching  the 
faith,  and  in  inculcating  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  true  religion. 

1  add  a  short  account  of  his 
family. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  John  Spottis- 
wood,  the  superintendant,  was 
Beatrix  Crighton,  who  has  the 
character  of  having  been  “  a  grave 
and  a  discreet  matron.”  She  wai 
a  daughter  of  Patrick  Crighton, 
of  Lugton  and  Gilmerton,  one  of 
the  ancient  Scottish  barons. 

John,  his  eldest  son,  w’ho  w  rote 
a  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,  succeeded  him  as  minister 
of  Calder.  Having  afterward 
become  a  convert  to  episcopal 
government,  he  was  made  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1610  ;  from 
whence  he  was  translated  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews,  in 
1615.  He  was  invested  with  the 
othce  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  in  1635  ;  and  died  at 
London,  in  1639.  By  order  of 
King  Charles  1.  he  was  interred 
with  great  funeral  pomp  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  near  to  the  body 
of  King  James  VI.  whom  he  had 
faithfully  served.  A  marble  mo¬ 
nument,  with  an  inscription  on 
brass,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

James,  the  superintendanFs 
second  son,  accompanied  King 
James  VI.  in  1603,  when  he 
went  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown  of  England.  In  that  same 
year  he  was  appointed  Rector  of 
Wells,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  1621, 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
in  Ireland.  He  fled  from  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  the  Irish 
Papists,  and  died  at  London,  in 
1644.  He  was  interred  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  near  to  the  body 
of  his  brother  the  Chancellor. 

The  superintendant  had  only 
one  daughter,  who  was  married 
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to - Tennant,  laird  of  Lynn- 

house,  in  East  Lothian. 


THE  SCRIPTURES  THE  SUPREME 

JUDGE  OF  RELIGIOUS  CONTRO¬ 
VERSY. 

“  IF  ye  continue  in  my  word,” 
said  the  blessed  Saviour,  “  ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

This  promise  is  replete  with 
instruction  and  comfort.  Those 
who  sincerely  seek  for  truth, 
from  the  words  of  Christ,  shall 
find  it  ;  and  those  who  find  it, 
shall  have  liberty  from  the  “  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  world  w'hereunto 
others  are  in  bondage.” 

The  man,  who  knows  the  truth, 
and  loves  it,  shall  not  remain  the 
slave  of  prejudice  or  passion. 
His  time  is  not  a  burden  from 
which  he  seeks  relief.  He  does 
not  continually  chatter  with  the 
creature  ;  but  having  access,  with 
boldness  to  his  heavenly  Father, 
he  converses  with  him  upon  sub¬ 
jects  delightful  and  important. 
My  meditation  of  God  shall  be 
sweet ;  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord. 

There  is  one  consideration, 
however,  which  often  disconcerts 
the  peace  of  a  benevolent  mind. 
Men  entertain  different  senti¬ 
ments  about  religion.  When  we 
perceive  serious  and  learned  men 
defending  opposite  opinions  about 
the  one  thing  needful,  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  Shall  we  conclude 
that  all  is  a  delusion,  and  become 
sceptics  ;  or  shall  we  not  rather 
give  diligence  to  discover  the 
abode  of  truth,  and  having  found 
it,  point  out  the  road  to  others  ? 

Truth  is  uniformly  consistent 
with  itself.  It  is  the  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  human  understanding. 


The  final  perfection  and  eternal 
happiness  of  man  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  love  of  it.  A  man  can  have 
no  lasting  peace  until  he  have 
arrived  at  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  can  say  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  religion,  “  I  am  verily 
persuaded.” 

In  order  to  attain  to  this  per¬ 
suasion,  about  the  constitution  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
we  must  apply  to  himself.  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast 
the  7i:ords  of  eternal  life.  The 
Redeemer  refers  us  to  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  inspiration  for  our  in¬ 
struction.  Search  the  Scriptures — 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  me. 
The  Bible  is  the  infallible  stand¬ 
ard' by  which  religious  opinions 
are  tried.  Every  sentence  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  both  as 
to  matter  and  form,  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  direction  of  an  un¬ 
erring  Spirit.  Holy  men  of  God 
spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost, 

The  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  all  religious  contro¬ 
versy. 

This  proposition  rests  upon 
two  axioms.  1.  There  is  no  tri¬ 
bunal  to  which  we  can  appeal 
from  the  determination  of  God. 
2.  God  has  determined  in  the 
Scriptures  every  thing  respect¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

I.  There  is  no  tribunal  to 
whicli  we  can  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  God. 

To  mention  this  to  a  sober  man 
is  sufficient  to  procure  for  it  his 
unwavering  assent.  God  is  om¬ 
niscient,  he  cannot  himself  be  mis¬ 
taken — Truth,  he  cannot  deceive 
others — Infinite  majesty,  all  his 
creatures  are  bound  to  submit. 
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The  little  portion  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  God  has  communi¬ 
cated  to  us,  enables  us,  confi¬ 
dently  to  decide  about  what  we 
perfectly  understand.  It  serves 
also  to  let  us  know  that  he  is 
himself  omniscient. 

.We  are  capable  of  knowing 
something  about  the  system  ot 
being.  The  difl’erent  material  ob¬ 
jects  which  come  under  our  view, 
the  changes  which  they  undergo, 
and  the  laws  agreeably  to  which 
these  changes  take  place,  attract 
our  attention,  and  we  reduce  our 
ideas  respecting  them  into  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Yet,  how  imperfect  that 
system  !  It  is  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  material  world  which 
can  be  subjected  to  experiment. 
Some  bodies  by  their  grandeur 
excite  our  astonishment,  but  baffle 
our  curiosity.  Others  are  so  mi¬ 
nute  as  to  elude  the  most  vigilant 
examination.  And  it  is  still  more 
diffi.  ult  to  understand  the  world 
of  spirits.  That  immense  field 
remains  hitherto  unexplored. — 
We  are  too  closely  allied  vvith 
matter  to  speak  even  with  accu¬ 
racy  upon  such  a  subject.  Our 
thoughts  and  our  language  are 
both  incapable  of  a  momentary 
abstraction  from  the  qualities  of 
body. 

Finite  creatures, — it  is  little 
we  see  or  know  of  the  universe  ; 
yet  we  take  pride  in  dignifying 
with  the  name  ofscience,  the  few 
ideas  we  have  formed  concerning 
the  very  small  part  of  the  family 
of  being  to  which  we  have  been 
introduced. 

God  alone  is  perfectly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  thing  which  exists. 
He  created  the  essence  and  form¬ 
ed  the  qualities  of  the  creatures. 
He  is  continually  present  witii 
them,  and  all  their  changes  are 
under  his  direction.  His  own 


divine  perfection,  the  nature  of 
man,  the  plan  of  salvation,  all 
that  is  connected  with  religion,  he 
understands,  and  his  understand¬ 
ing  excludes  the  possibility  of 
error.  Let  us  also  recollect  that, 

God  is  truth — he  cannot  de¬ 
ceive  us.  Elevated  infinitely  high 
above  his  creatures,  he  cannot  be* 
tempted  to  evil.  It  is  no  profit 
to  the  Almighty  that  we  should 
mistake  falsehood  for  truth.  As 
we  cannot  doubt  his  integrity  we 
may  rest  assured  that  all  his 
words  are  truth. 

Wisdom  and  faithfulness  are  in 
God,  invested  with  infinite  majes¬ 
ty.  It  is  madness  as  well  as  im¬ 
piety  to  attempt  opposition  to  his 
judgments.  Accountable  himself 
to  none,  every  one  is  accountable 
to  him.  He  docth  according  to  his 
Zi'ill  in  the  army  of  heaven^  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; 
and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say 
unto  him,  what  doest  thou?  His 
decisions,  although  sovereign,  are 
not  capricious.  The  eminence 
of  his  perfection  is  the  law  by 
which  he  acts.  We  have  no  rea¬ 
son,  no  right,  no  power  to  appeal 
from  his  righteous  tribunal. 

H.  God  hath  determined  in  the 
Scriptures  every  thing  respecting 
the  doctrine  and  order  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Men  frequently  multiply  dis¬ 
putes  utjder  the  name  of  religion 
concerning  many  things  which  do 
not  belong  to  that  subject.  They 
agitate  questions  which  engender 
strife,  but  minister  not  to  the  use  of 
edifying.  Whether  a  garment 
shall  be  of  this  cut  or  of  that  co- 
lo\ir,  whether  1  should  eat  fiesh 
or  fish  on  f’riday,  are  questions 
which  God  has  not  determined  in 
his  word.  But  he  has  determined 
that  they  are  not  questions  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
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you  in  meat  and  drink.  For  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and\ 
drinks  hut  righteousness^  and  peace^  i 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  1 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and; 
New  Testament  are  sufficient  to 
instruct  us  in  every  thing  which  it 
is  necessary  to  know  respecting 
the  plan  of  salvation.  To  the 
Oracles  of  God  nothing  is  at  any| 
time  to  be  added  by  the  inven-' 
tions  of  men.  The  Holy  Spirit,  j 
from  whom  Christians  have  ani 
unction  whereby  they  shall  know, 
all  things,  teaches  them  by  the' 
Scriptures.  The  inward  light,* 
which  contradicts  the  written* 
word,  is  not  the  testimony  of  that  I 
Spirit,  but  the  suggestions  of  Satan  i 
transforming  himself  into  an  angel ! 
of  light.  To  the  law,  and  to  the  tes- 1 
timony :  If  they  speak  not  according 
to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  i5| 
no  light  in  them.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  not  self-contradictory. 
The  maxims  which  he  inculcates 
on  the  soul  are  those  which  he 
has  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  the 
Bible.  And  these  are  sufficient 
to  “  perfect  the  instruction  of  the  * 
man  of  God.” 

The  kindness  of  Jesus  is  too* 
great  to  leave  us  at  a  loss  for  any  | 
information  which  could  be  pro¬ 
fitable  to  his  Church  ;  and  as  there  ’ 
is  no  further  addition  to  be  made, 
to  the  cannon  of  Scripture,  we 
conclude  with  confidence  that 
there  is  none  necessary.  Thej 
awful  threatening,  “  if  any  man 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God' 
shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues! 
which  are  written  in  this  book,”, 
denounces,  not  only  the  person  j 
who  should  pretend  to  enlarge, 
the  Sacred  volume  by  new  reve-| 
lations,  but  also  him  who  should,' 
proclaim  its  deficiency,  and  pro¬ 
pose  amendments  from  his  own! 
reasoning,  or  from  the  authority, 


of  the  Fathers.  Divine  revelation 
is  intended  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
o  f  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nothing 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent, 
who  establish  maxims  of  carnal 
policy,  casting  down  reasonings, 
and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

The  command  of  God,  and  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apos* 
ties,  require  us  to  appeal,  for  the 
determination  of  every  dispute 
relative  to  faith  or  practice,  to 
the  inspired  writings ;  and  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are 
condemned  for  departing  from  the 
Scripture  as  their  standard  of 
judgment.  Ye  have  made  the  com¬ 
mand  tnent  of  God  of  none  ^ect  by 
your  traditions ;  hut  in  vain  they 
do'  worship  me  teaching  for  doc¬ 
trines  the  commandments  of  men. 
Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  O 

[To  be  continued.Ji 


BAPTISM.— JSV.  III. 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  CIRCUMCISION 
AND  BAPTISM. 

IN  the  explanation  of  the  com¬ 
mission  given  by  Christ  to  his 
ambassadors,  the  general  nature 
of  Christian  baptism  was  un¬ 
folded  to  our  readers.  This 
would  abundantly  suffice  on  this 
subject,  was  it  not  a  matter  of 
controversy  among  the  followers 
of  Christ.  Waiving  the  more  mi¬ 
nute  differences  of  opinion,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
two  following,  viz.  First,  The 
lawfulness  ol infant  baptism;  and. 
Second,  The  description  or  kind 
of  infants  who  ought  to  be  bap¬ 
tized. 

With  a  view  of  proving  the 
first,  which  to  us  is  of  the  ut- 
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most  moment,  we  select  Colos- 
sians  ii.  11,  12.  as  affording  mat^ 
ter  for  preliminary  remarks  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  made  in  illustration 
and  defence  of  infant  baptism. 
The  apostle,  in  the  8th  verse  of 
this  chapter,  begins  the  polemic 
or  controversial  part  of  the  epis¬ 
tle.  He  cautions  the  Colossian 
believers  against  Pagan  philoso¬ 
phy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jewish 
prejudices  on  the  other.  He  as¬ 
sures  them  that  they  are  com¬ 
plete  in  Christ,  who  is  the  head 
of  all  principality  and  power ; 
and  therefore  have  no  need  of 
any  additions  to  his  religion  from 
any  quarter,  or  on  any  pretence. 
Then  follows  the  passage  to 
which  we  have  referred,  where¬ 
in  the  apostle  refutes  the  ob¬ 
jection  w'hich  a  Judaizing  teacher 
might  make  against  his  position. 
“  You  say,”  we  adopt  now  the 
language  of  such  a  teacher  ad¬ 
dressing  the  apostle,  “  You  say, 
that  Christians  are  complete  in 
Christ  ;  but  you  are  deceived, 
and  do  deceive  others.  They 
are  not  complete,  or  perfect,  for 
they  are  not  circumcised  ;  and 
without  circumcision  they  cannot 
be  accounted  the  Lord’s  people, 
nor  received  into  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Abraham 
and  his  seed  after  him.”  Nay,  re¬ 
plies  the  apostle,  it  is  not  so  ;  for 
in  him,  i.  e.  Christ,  Christians 
are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
cision  made  without  hands,  in  put- 
ting  qff^  the  body  o  f  the  sins  of  the 
flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ; 
buried  with  him  in  baptism,  zvhere- 
in  also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through 
the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God, 
who  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead. 

A  few  remarks,  explanatory  of 
these  words,  are  necessary.  Here 
the  apostle  teaches  us  that  cir¬ 


cumcision  in  the  flesh  was  a  sign  of 
circumcision  without  hands,  i.  e. 
putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh.  Here  also  we  learn, 
that  baptism  signifies  a  burial 
with  Christ,  and  a  rising  with 
Christ,  through  faith  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  God.  The  thing  signified  by 
both  rites  is  thus  identified.  For 
the  putting  (ff  the  body  of  the  sins 
of  the  flesh,  is  precisely  of  the 
same  import  with  buried  with 
Christ,  and  risen  with  him.  To 
be  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism 
has  by  some  been  considered  an 
allusion  to  the  mode  of  adminis¬ 
tering  baptism  by  immersion.  “  It 
is  however  plain,”  says  Dr.  Evans, 
“  that  it  is  not  the  sign,  (i.  e.  bap¬ 
tism)  but  the  thing  signified  in 
baptism,  which  the  apostle  calls 
‘  being  buried  with  Christ.’  And 
the  expression  of  burying  alludes 
to  Christ’s  burial.  As  Christ  was 
buried  that  he  might  rise  to  a 
new  and  heavenly  life,  so  we  are 
in  baptism  buried,  i.  e.  cut  off 
from  the  life  of  sin  (being  dead  to 
it)  that  we  may  rise  again  to  a 
new  life  in  faith  and  love.”  This 
mode  of  expression  then  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  being  crucified  with 
Christ  and  dead  with  Christ,  and 
in  this  connexion  stands  opposed 
to  ver.  13,  “  being  dead  in  your 
sins,  and  the  uncircumsion  of  your 
flesh.”  Surely,  therefore,  no 
candid  man  can  or  will  deny,  that 
to  be  buried  with  Christ  means 
the  same  as  to  put  off  the  body  of 
the  sins  of  the  flesh.  Thus  the 
apostle  identifies  baptism  and  cir¬ 
cumcision,  by  showing  that  they 
have  one  and  the  same  use  and 
meaning.  “  But  as  the  same 
thing  cannot  subsist  in  different 
forms  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
the  first  form,  i.  e.  circumcision, 
is  laid  aside,  it  follows,  that  the 
seal  of  God’s  covenant  is  per- 
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petuated  under  the  second  forno, 
i.  e.  baptism  ;  and  that  it  signilies 
and  seals  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  evangelical  dispensation  what¬ 
ever  was  previously  signified  and 
sealed  by  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision.’'*  Hence  the  apostle  calls, 
in  this  place,  baptism  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  Christ,  i.  e.  Christian 
circumcision.  For  he  says,  “  Ye 
are  circumcised  with  the  circum¬ 
cision  made  without  hands” — by 
the  circumcision  of  Christ.  What 
is  this  ?  He  tells  us  directly, 
buried  with  him  in  baptism,  and 
raised  with  him  in  newness  of 
life — this  is  the  circumcision  of 
Christ.  Jewish  circumcision  was 
no  institution  of  Christ  for  the 
gospel  Church.  In  its  place 
Christ  instituted  baptism  for  a  to¬ 
ken  of  the  covenant  between  God 
and  his  Church.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  interchange  of  the  names  cir¬ 
cumcision  and  baptism,  and  for 
the  perfect  identity  of  the  things 
signified  by  both,  if  they  were 
not  to  serve  the  same  end,  the 
one  superceding  the  other  by  di¬ 
vine  appointment.  On  no  other 
principle  than  the  identity  of 
these  two  rites  can  we  see  the 
force  or  meaning  of  the  apostle’s 
argument.  The  reader  will  re¬ 
collect,  that  he  is  speaking  of 
completeness  or  perfection  in 
Christ,  independent  ol*  vain  phi¬ 
losophy  and  of  Jewish  prejudices. 
As  his  chief  contest  was  with  the 
latter— for  every  part  of  his  epis¬ 
tles  show  us  how  the  Judaizing 
teachers  sought  to  destroy  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  truth — so  here  he  an- 
sw'ers  their  great  objection  arising 
from  their  favourite  rite,  circum¬ 
cision.  He  maintains  that  Chris¬ 
tians  have  the  thing  signified  by 


circumcision,  i.  e.  a  new  heart  and 
a  sanctified  nature,  here  called  the 
putting  eft'  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh,  and  therefore  needed 
not  that  sign  ;  and,  lest  they 
should  object  that  Abraham  had 
this  thing  signified  before  his  cir¬ 
cumcision,  and  therefore  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  ordinance  the  sign 
was  still  necessary,  he  declares 
that  there  is  a  sign  instituted  by 
Christ,  which  is  his  circumcision 
—  and  that  this  sign  is  baptism. 
Since  then  we  are  here  plainly 
taught  that  baptism  is  to  Christian 
believers  what  circumcision  \yas 
to  Jewish  believers  ;  since  any 
other  conclusion  would  involve 
the  whole  reasoning  of  the  apos¬ 
tle  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  lay  down  this 
direct  and  plain  position,  that 
“  the  circumcision  of  Christ,”  or 
that  circumcision  of  which  he 
was  the  institutor,  is  baptism,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Let  us  then  inquire  into  the 
nature,  the  design,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  circumcision.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  particulars 
will  afl'ord  additional  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  our  position, 
and  at  the  same  time  strikingly 
illustrate  the  nature,  the  design, 
and  the  subjects  of  Christian  bap¬ 
tism. 

The  first  mention  of  circum¬ 
cision  we  find  in  Gen.  xvii.  1  — 14. 
“  And  when  Abram  was  ninety 
years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord  ap¬ 
peared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto 
him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God  : 
walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  per¬ 
fect.  And  I  will  make  my  cove¬ 
nant  between  me  and  thee,  and 
will  multiply  thee  exceedingly. 
And  Abram  fell  on  his  fiice  :  and 
God  talked  with  him,  saying.  As 
for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is 


^  CbristiauS  Magazine,  vol.  1.  p.  394. 


with  thee,  and  thou  shall  be  a 
father  of  many  nations.  Neither 
f»hall  thy  name  any  more  be  called 
Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be 
Abraham  ;  for  a  father  of  many 
nations  have  I  made  thee.  And  I 
will  make  thee  exceeding  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  1  will  make  nations  of 
thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of 
thee.  And  I  will  establish  my 
covenant  between  me  and  thee, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their 
generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee, 
nhd  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And 
I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein 
thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting 
possession  ;  and  I  will  be  their 
God.  And  God  said  unto  Abra¬ 
ham,  Thou  shalt  keep  my  cove¬ 
nant  therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed 
alter  thee,  in  their  generations. 
This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye 
shall  keep  between  me  and  you, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee  ;  Every 
man-child  among  you  shall  be 
circumcised..  And  ye  shall  cir¬ 
cumcise  the  flesh  of  your  fore¬ 
skin  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of 
the  covenant  betw  ixt  me  and  you. 
And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall 
be  circumcised  among  you,  every 
man-child  in  your  generations  ; 
he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or 
bought  with  money  of  any  stran¬ 
ger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed. 
He  that  is  born  in  thy  house,  and 
he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money, 
must  needs  be  circumcised :  and 
my  covenant  shall  be  in  your 
flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant. 
And  the  uncircumcised  man-child, 
whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not 
circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people;  he  hath 
broken  my  covenant.”  Learned 
men,  more  disposed  to  display 
their  ingenuity  by  inventing 
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theories  than  soberly  to  investi¬ 
gate  plain  matter  of  fact,  have 
maintained  that  this  rite  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  was  borrowed  from  the 
heathen  nations.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  doubt,  that  these  latter 
borrowed  the  practice  from  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  The 
rite  itself,  like  sacrifices,  is  posi¬ 
tive  and  significant.  God,  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  calls  it  a 
token  of  the  covenant  between 
him  and  Abraham  ;  and  the  apos¬ 
tle,  Rom.  iv.  11.  calls  it  a  sign 
and  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  faith  w  hich  Abram  had^  being 
yet  uncircumcised.  What  then, 
we  ask,  was  this  covenant^  of 
which  circumcision  was  a  token? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will 
explain  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
of  which  the  apostle  says  circum¬ 
cision  was  a  seal.  This  covenant, 
commonly  called  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  is  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  Christians. 
On  a  correct  view  of  its  nature, 
a  variety  of  important  particulars 
are  dependent — and  more  espe¬ 
cially  is  such  a  view  indispensably 
necessary  for  a  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  baptism. 

A  covenant  is  the  mutual  stipu¬ 
lation  of  two  parties,  upon  certain 
conditions,  with  promises  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions.  In  a  covenant  it  is 
necessary  that  both  the  parties  be  ‘ 
able  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  But, 
though  able  to  fulfil  these  condi¬ 
tions,  one  of  the  parties  may  be 
in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the 
other,  prior  to  the  covenant,  so 
that  he  is  under  an  obligation  to 
perform  the  very  things  about 
which  thev  have  made  the  cove- 
nant.  Such  a  state  of  dependence 
does  not  militate  against  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  real  covenant.  The 
superior  has  a  moral  right  to  dic- 
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tate  any  terms  in  a  covenant  that  |  strains  us  to  consider  the  transuc- 
he  thinks  proper,  and  the  inferior  |  tion  between  God  and  Christ  as 
must  receive  them.  This  gives  ;  both  a  covenant  and  a  testament, 
it,  in  the  tirst  instance,  the  nature  j  To  him  it  Wcis  a  covenant ;  for  to 
of  a  law,  binding  the  other  party  ;  him  the  Father  promised  a  seed^ 
to  receive  and  observe  it.  When  on  condition  of  his  dying  for  them, 
a  promise  of  some  good,  not  j  and  redeeming  them  from  the 
otherwise  attainable,  is  annexed  curse.  To  them  it  cannot  be  a 
by  the  superior  to  the  perform- !  covenant  in  any  sense,  for  they  arc 
ance  of  the  obedience  prescribed, '  not  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
and  the  inferior  freely  accedes  to  j  eternal  life.  God  can  make  no 
the  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  ob-  j  compact  or  agreement  with  them 
taining  the  promise,  it  assumes '  as  a  party.  The  transaction  be- 
the  nature  of  a  covenant.  Thus  tween  God  and  Christ  to  them  is 
a  father  may  covenant  with  his ,  a  testament.  God  graciously  in¬ 
child,  and  a  prince  with  his  sub-  j  tended  to  convey  the  blessings  of 
ject,  each  promising  a  certain  *  the  heavenly  inheritance  to  such 
benefit,  on  condition  that  certain  las  he  chose  in  Christ  to  be  heirs 
duties  are  performed.  Of  this  i  of  it,  and  made  a  grant  in  their 
kind  was  the  covenant  between !  favour  to  the  Son,  as  their  reprc- 
God  and  Adam.  Adam  was  able  sentative  head,  authorizing  him, 
ito  fulfil  the  conditions  which  God  on  the  condition  already  men- 
required,  because  he  w  as  made  j  tinned,  to  transfer  it  to  them.  He 
upright — but  these  conditions  he '  performed  the  condition,  re- 
was,  previous  to  God’s  promise,  deemed  the  forfeited  inheritance, 
bound  to  perform  on  account  of  and  acquired  a  full  right  to  con- 
liis  dependent  nature.  The  cove-  j  vey  it  to  his  people.  Thus  he 
nant  of  grace  is  of  a  very  different  !  teaches  us  himself,  Luke  xxii. 
kind.  It  was  made  with  Christ,  j  “  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom, 
as  the  second  Adam.  He  was  not  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto 
under  any  obligation  prior  to  his;  me  :  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at 
owm  voluntary  engagement — for,  my  table  in  my  kingdom.”  The 
he  is  “  the  man  that  is  Jehovah’s  deed  of  the  Father  was  federal — 
fellow.”  By  this  covenant  he  •  that  of  Christ  testamentary.  The 
was  constituted  head  of  the  elect  ; .  death  of  Christ,  as  a  surety^  sealed 
all  the  concerns  of  their  salvation  the  covenant,  being  a  fullilrnenL 
were  put  in  his  hand  ;  and  all  the  .  of  its  condition  :  his  d«ath,  as  tes- 
promises  were  made  to  him.  tator^  ratified  the  promises  in  that 
Some  of  these  promises  belong  to '  covenant  which  related  to  the 
him  exclusively,  such  as  promises .  elect,  in  virtue  of  w  hich  they  as- 
of  direction,  aid,  and  encourage-  sumed  a  testamentary  form.  In 
merit  in  his  w  ork — of  being  made  this  way  it  appears  to  us  w’e  must 
heir  of  all  things  ;  of  a  numerous  understand  the  fourth  sectioti  of 
seed — an  everlasting  kingdom,  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Con- 
and  “  a  name  above  every  name.”  j  fe.ssiori  of  Faith  of  the  Freshy- 
Others  are  made  to  him  concern-  terlan  Cdiurch,  where  it  is  said, 
ing  his  elect,  for  all  the  promises  “  This  covenant  of  grace  is  fre- 
made  to  them  are  in  him  yea,  qiieritly  set  forth  in  Scripture  hy 
and  in  him  Amen.  This  two- !  the  name  of  a  te.stament,  in  refer- 
fold  view’  of  the  promises  con- i  ence  to  the  death  of  Jesus  f'hrist, 
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ihe  testator,  and  to  the  everlasting 
inheritance,  with  all  things  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  therein  bequeathed.” 
TJiis  distinction  between  cove¬ 
nant  and  testament  also  throws 
light  upon  many  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  As  a  covenant^  we  see,  in 
this  transaction  between  God  and 
Christ,  in  what  way  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  salvation  are  secured — 
not  by  the  elect,  but  by  their 
surety.  As  a  testament,  we  see 
the  riches  of  divine  grace  display¬ 
ed,  in  conveying  these  blessings 
to  them. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  a  covenant,  and  es- 
j)ecially  on  the  nature  of  the  co¬ 
venants  of  works  and  grace,  it 
remains  for  us  to  determine 
whether  the  transaction  of  God 
with  Abraham  was  a  covenant  or 
a  testament.  Assuredly  it  was  not 
a  covenant,  if  the  explanation  al¬ 
ready  given  be  correct — for 
Abram  was  not  able  to  fultil  the 
conditions  of  a  covenant.  Our 
translation  however  calls  this 
transaction  a  covenant^  in  the  | 
chapter  already  quoted,  and  also 
in  Gen.  xv.  18.  where  it  is  said, 
‘‘  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham.”  The  original  of 

made  a  covenant”  is,  literally 
translated,  “  cut  off  a  covenant.” 
This  cannot  refer  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  animals  as  a  sanction  of  a 
covenant,  for  then  the  expression 
would  be,  ‘‘cut  off  the  victim 
but  the  “  cutting  off”  refers  to 
ihe  covenant  itself.  What  then 
is  the  meaning  of  the  original  of 
covenant,  ?  In  answer  we 
observe,  that  their  opinion  who 
translate  it  by  the  word  purifier 
appears  to  be  most  correct,  the 
least  liable  to  difficulties,  and  most 
agreeable  to  the  great  design  of 
the  revelation  of  God's  mercy, 
^^illing  off,  or  slaying  the  purifier^ 


is  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
word.  But  who  is  the  purifier  ? 
and  what  is  meant  by  cutting  him 
off?  The  purifier  is  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus,  who  was  promised  as  the  Seed 
of  the  woman  to  bruise  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  head.  His  great  work  is  to 
remove  or  destroy  sin  which  is 
the  moral  defilement  or  impurity 
of  our  race.  He  was  to  be  cut 
oft',  as  we  are  told  in  Daniel,  in 
due  time,  for  the  serpent  was  to 
bruise  the  heel  of  the  seed  ;  but 
this  cutting  oft*  was  not  for  him¬ 
self,  it  was  to  finish  transgression 
and  make  an  end  of  sin.  Hence, 
we  are  assured  his  blood  cleanses 
from  all  sin.  Of  this  cutting  off 
of  the  purifier,  this  slaying  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  sacrifices  of 
brute  victims  were  appointed 
the  standing  memorials  and  types. 
Having  ascertained  the  meaning 
of  the  words  cutting  off  and  co¬ 
venant  separately,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  what  is  meant  W'hen  it  is 
said,  “  The  Lord  cut  ofif^  the  puri¬ 
fier, with  Abraham.  He  did  not 
cut  him  off  in  fact,  but  he  did  in 
the  w  ord  of  the  promise,  typified 
by  the.  sacrifice  of  brute  beasts, 
which  he  commanded  Abraham 
to  offer.  Between  the  pieces  of 
the  victims  sacrificed,  “  A  smok¬ 
ing  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp,” 
symbols  of  Jehovah’s  presence, 
passed,  and  in  the  passage  con-' 
sumed  them  :  thus  cutting  off  the 
typical  purifier  and  by  this  so¬ 
lemn  act  promising  that  the  puri¬ 
fier  should  in  due  time  be  slain  to 
purchase  saving  benefits,  and 
bless  the  nations.  But  in  God’s 
transaction  with  his  friend  Abra¬ 
ham,  there  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  promise  included.  The 
original  covenant  was  made  with 
Christ,  and  is  exhibited  and  dis¬ 
pensed  to  us,  as  has  been  observ¬ 
ed,  by  promises.  These  w^ere 
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first  made  to  Christ,  who  was  to 
be  cut  off.  As  his  death  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  way  for  their 
fulfilment  to  us,  so  it  gave  them 
the  form  of  a  testament.  Though 
the  death  of  the  purifier  did  not 
take  place  until  the  fulness  of 
time,  the  promises,  in  the  niean 
while,  were  testamentary,  for 
from  the  beginning  sacrifices  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  death  of  the  purifier 
were  offered.  This  death  thus 
typified  made  these  promises  tes¬ 
tamentary.  Thus  the  promises 
which  God  made  to  Abraham  when 
he  typically  cut  ^  the  purifier^  (i. 
c.  promised  that  Messiah  should 
be  sacrificed,)  were  in  the  form  of 
a  testament,  on  account  of  the  sa¬ 
crifice  which  he  offered.  This 
sacrifice  typified  the  death  of  the 
testator,  Christ  the  purifier,  by 
whose  death  alone,  he,  or  any  of 
our  fallen  race,  could  be  made 
partakers  of  heavenly  blessings. 
The  transaction  of  God  with 
Abraham  is  thus  a  testament  as  well 
as  a  promise  of  the  purifier,  and 
indeed,  a  testament  confirmed  by 
the  typified  death  of  the  purifier. 
As  a  testament  the  apostle  Paul 
exhibits  it  in  his  epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  Hebrews.  In 
both  these  epistles,  we  find  in  the 
margins  of  the  large  Bibles  that 
the  word  covenant  in  the  text,  is 
there  rendered  testament.  Who¬ 
ever  reads  these  epistles  with  at¬ 
tention,  will  find  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  substitute  the 
word  testament  for  covenant, 
when  this  transaction  of  God  with 
Abraham  is  noticed.  As  a  proof, 
we  quote  but  one  passage,  that  is, 
Galatians  iii.  15.  “Brethren,  I 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men  ; 
though  it  be  but  a  man’s  cove¬ 
nant^  yet  if  it  be  confirmed,  no 
man  disanuulleth  or  addeth  there¬ 
to.”  You  observe  the  apostle 


refers  to  the  manner  of  men. 
Now  is  there  any  such  thing  in 
existence  among  men  as  a  man's 
covenant.  In  a  covenant  there 
must  be  parties.  One  man  cannot 
make  a  covenant,  but  he  may 
make  a  testament ;  and  this  is  the 
apostle’s  meaning.  To  this,  the 
words  addeth  and  disannulleth 
correspond.  A  man’s  testament 
is  confirmed  by  death  alone,  and 
then  it  is  of  force.  Thus  he 
teaches  that  through  Christ’s 
death,  “  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
has  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
Jesus  Christ.”  HereJ  then  evi¬ 
dently  the  apostle  teaches  that 
God’s  covenant  with  Abraham 
was  a  testamentary  disposition. 
Blessings  were  promised  through 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer 
and  Purifier.  These  constitute 
his  testament,  for  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  testament  is  this, 
“  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  :  from 
all  your  filthiness  and  from  all 
your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A 
new  heart  also  will  I  give  you:  and 
a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  : 
and  I  will  take  au'ay  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will 
give  you  an  heart  of  flesh  :  and  I 
will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes; 
and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments 
and  do  them  :  and  ye  shall  dwell 
in  the  land  which  I  gave  to  your 
fathers  ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  peo¬ 
ple  and  I  will  be  your  God.”  Of 
this  testament  he  is  both  mediator 
and  surety.  This  may  appear 
inconsistent,  and  yet,  on  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  place  and  work  as¬ 
signed  to  Christ  in  the  plan  of 
salvation,  the  inconsistency  will 
disappear.  This  plan  is  a  grant 
of  eternal  life,  made  by  God  in 
favour  of  sinners.  But  as  this 
grant  could  not  be  made  out  to 
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thdm  without  satisfaction  to  jus¬ 
tice,  a  mediator  was  necessary. 
The  deed  or  grant  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  this  mediator,  that 
he  might  make  the  satisfaction 
required.  Thus  he  mediates  be¬ 
tween  God  and  sinners  by  cove¬ 
nant.  But  the  deed  must  be  exe¬ 
cuted — Jesus  having  made  the 
satisfaction,  gives  the  deed  to  his 
people  in  the  form  of  a  testament. 
As  a  covenant,  it  is  God’s  deed 
immediately  to  him,  and  his  work 
is  to  fuhil  its  condition.  As  a 
testament,  it  is  his  own  deed  to 
men,  bequeathing  to  them  the  re¬ 
deemed  inheritance,  and  actually 
bestowing  it.  In  the  covenant, 
his  work  is  to  purchase  ; — in  the 
testament,  to  give  what  is  pur¬ 
chased.  As  he  purchased  great 
and  inestimable  blessings,  so  these 
were  promised  to  Abraham  andj 
his  seed  after  him  in  the  form  ofj 
a  testament,  or  a  deed  of  convey¬ 
ance.  In  this  two-fold  view  of  a 
testament  and  promise,  the  former  1 


confirmed  by  the  latter,  as  has 
been  explained,  the  transaction, 
commonly  called  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  presents  itself  to  our 
view  in  the  Scriptures.  Here 
we  have  the  Lord  cutting  oflf  the 
purifier  in  the  consumption  of  the 
typical  sacrifice,  thus  promising 
that  in  due  time  he  should  die  to 
confirm  every  promise,  and  pro¬ 
cure  every  good.  And  here  we 
have,  through  the  same  sacrifice 
which  typified  the  death  of  the 
testator,  conveyed  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed  in  the  form  of  a  testa¬ 
ment,  the  promises  which  Christ 
purchased  by  covenant.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  this  covenant,  a  pro¬ 
mise  on  the  part  of  God  that 
Christ  should  confirm  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace  by  his  death,  and 
through  this  promise  a  testamen¬ 
tary  grant  of  the  blessings  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  covenant  of  grace  to 
those  for  whom  Christ  died. 


REVIEW. 


t^isdourse  delivered  at  the  conse- 
oration  of  the  Synagogue  of 
pp  in  the  City  of 
J^tw  York^  on  Friday,  the  lOth 
of  Nisaii,  5578,  corresponding 
with  the  lltk  of  April,  1818. 
By  Mordecai  M.  Noah.  New- 
York,  printed  by  C.  S.  */an 
Winkle,  1818. 


The  Jewish  Synagogue  in  this 
city  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
place  of  worship  of  the  kind 
erected  in  this  country.  At  its 
first  erection  the  number  of  Jew¬ 
ish  worshippers  was  small ;  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  to  make 
the  building  large.  But  a  century 
having  passed  over  their  beads, 
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and  to,  their  ordinary  increase,  | 
numbers  being  added  who  fled  j 
from  European  intolerance  to. 
this  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  it 
became  necessary  for  their  ac¬ 
commodation  to  enlarge  the  place 
of  worship.  Measures  being  ac¬ 
cordingly  taken  for  this  purpose,; 
and  the  building  completed,  it; 
was  opened  for  dedication;  andj 
on  this  occasion  the  discourse  an- : 
nounced  at  the  head  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  was  delivered,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  regular  Pastor,  by 
Mr.  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  one  of; 
the  members  of  the  congrega-! 
tion. 

There  is  much  in  this  dis¬ 
course  which  we  approve.  It  dis¬ 
covers  a  good  deal  of  patient  and| 
candid  research  into  the  history  | 
of  past  ages  ;  a  vein  of  rich  and  j 
splendid  eloquence  runs  through  j 
some  parts  of  it ;  it  abounds  with; 
excellent  remarks  on  the  doctrine! 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  andj 
is  characterized  by  a  liberality 
towards  other  religious  denomi¬ 
nations,  which  is  seldom  found 
in  the  writings  of  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Jewish  nation.  We 
can  unite  most  cordially  in  Mr.' 
Noah’s  congratulations,  that  the  | 
Jews  have  at  last  found  a  land  j 
of  toleration  and  of  equal  rights,  j 
We  lament  all  the  instances  in; 
which  they  have  been  perse-; 
cuted  for  conscience  sake  in  other 
countries.  We  rejoice  that  the ! 
sages  who  formed  our  civil  code, ! 
excluded  every  indication  of! 


posterity.  A  specimen  of  Mr. 
Noah’s  style  of  eloquence,  and  of 
the  manner  in  w  hich  he  expresses 
his  liberal  and  high-minded  sen¬ 
timents,  is  taken  from  p.  12. 


‘‘  For  the  first  time  in  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jew  feels 
that  he  was  born  equal,  and  is  entitled 
to  equal  protection;  he  can  now  breathe 
freely  ;  he  can  cultivate  his  own  pow¬ 
ers,  and  pursue  his  own  religion,  while 
he  advances,  respects,  and  patronizes 
other  religions  founded  on  morality  and 
good  faith.  W’e  now  look  back  on  those 
dreadful  times,  iiko  the  traveller,  who, 
after  being  enveloped  in  dark  clouds 
and  tempests,  sees  them  rolling  behind 
him  stripped  of  their  appalling  inHu- 
ence,  and  tinds  himself  on  a  plain  where 
day  breaks  forth  bright  and  glorious. 
The  first  of  blessings  in  the  gift  of  go¬ 
vernments,  is  freedom  of  conscience, 
is  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from 
temporal  authority.  Religious  intoler¬ 
ance  has  laid  waste  the  fairest  countries, 
and  has  desolated  the  fairest  cities;  it 
has  given  to  the  sword  the  aged  and 
the  innocent ;  it  has  blasted  the  hopes 
of  virtue,  and  cancelled  the  cbligallons 
of  morality.” 

And  again,  p.  10,  If?. 

“  Let  us  turn,  then,  from  Europe 
and  her  errors  of  opinion  cn  points  of 
faith,  to  contemplate  a  more  noble  pros¬ 
pect.  Our  country,  the  briglit  ex¬ 
ample  of  universal  tolerance,  of  liber¬ 
ality,  true  religion,  and  good  faith. 
In  the  formation  and  arrangement  of 
our  civil  code,  the  sages  and  patriots 
whose  collected  wisdom  a»lopted  tlicni, 
closed  the  doors  upon  that  great  evil 
which  has  shaken  the  old  world  to  its 
centre.  They  proclaimed  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  left  the  errors  of  the 


preference  for  one  religious  de¬ 
nomination  more  than  another. 
We  bless  God  that  w  e  all  “  sit 
under  our  own  vine  and  our  own 
fig-tree,”  without  any  to  alarm 
our  fears  ;  and  we  most  sincerely 
pray,  that  all  our  present  civil  and 
religious  rights  may  be  transmit¬ 
ted  unimpaired  to  the  remotest 


heart  to  be  judged  at  that  tribunal 
whose  rights  should  never  have  been 
usurped.  Here,  no  inequality  of  privi¬ 
leges — no  asperity  of  opinion — no  in¬ 
vidious  distinctions  exist;  dignity  is 
blended  with  equality,  justice  adminis¬ 
tered  impartialiy  :  merit  alone  has  a 
fixed  value;  and  each  man  is  stimulated 
by  the  same  laudable  ambition — an 
ambition  of  doing  his  duty,  and  merit¬ 
ing  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
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L'litil  the  Jews  can  recover  their  an¬ 
cient  rights  and  dominions,  and  take 
their  rank  among^  the  governments  of 
the  earth,  this  is  their  chosen  country  ; 
here  they  can  rest  with  the  persecuted 
from  every  clime,  secure  in  person  and 
property,  protected  from  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  participating  of  equal 
rights  and  immunities.  Forty  years  of 
experience  have  tested  the  wisdom  of 
our  institutions,  and  they  only  will  be 
surrendered  with  the  existence  of  the 
nation.” 

It  is  one  of  the  privilei^es  of 
this  happy  state  of  things,  that  we 
may  all  think  for  ourselves,  and 
tliat  by  a  comparison  and  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  we  may  aid  each 
other  in  thinking  correctly.  Mr. 
N.  tlierefore,  will  not  condemn 
us  for  dilVering  from  him  in  some 
matters  of  opinion  and  of  faith  ; 
nor  will  he  be  oflended,  we  hope, 
if  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  | 
conciliation,  we  make  brief  ani-| 
madversions  upon  a  few  things  j 
which  arrested  our  attention,  in 
perusing  his  discourse. 

1.  This  discourse  seems  to  as¬ 
sume  for  the  descciidants  of  Israel 
the  exclusive  belief  of  the  unity  \ 
of  (jiod.  In  the  2d  page,  we  j 
lind  this  clause,  “  It  has  pleased: 
Almighty  (lod,  whose  unity  and! 


make  for  his  countrymen  cxc/w- 
sive  pretensions  to  belief  in  the 
unity  of  Jehovah.  To  say  that 
the  Jews  acknouledged  the  unity 
of  God,  was  well  ;  but  to  say  that 
they  were  chosen  to  establish  and 
defend  that  unity^  implies  that  all 
the  world  around  them  had  de¬ 
nied  and  were  fighting  against  this 
perfection,  and  that  they  had  ari¬ 
sen  as  his  only  champions.  All 
the  Christian  denominations  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
subscribe  most  unfeignedly  to  the 
declaration  in  Deuteronomy  vi. 
4.  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord.  Socinians  and 
Arians  do,  indeed,  differ  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  faith,  from  other  nomi¬ 
nal  Christians  as  to  the  manner  of 
the  divine  subsistence  ;  but  all 
concur  in  acknowledging  the  fact 
of  his  unity.  It  would  be  unne¬ 
cessary  at  this  late  day,  and  in  this 
connexion,  to  notice  this  acknow¬ 
ledged  truth,  had  not  the  Socini¬ 
ans  attempted  to  call  off  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  inquiring  Christians,  from 
the  real  ditierence  between  them, 
by  altering  their  name — by  call¬ 
ing  themselves  Unitarians.  They 
call  themselves  so,  because  they 
deny  the  divinity  of  the  Son 


oMMLoTENC  E  w  E  have  ?icr€r  cett5-  nml  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  this  re- 
cd  to  acknowledge,  and  defend,”  sped  they  symbolize  with  the 
kc.;  and  again,  in  p.  4.  the  peo-  Jews.  This  may  be  the  true  so- 
ple  of  Israel  are  said  to  be,  lution  of  a  fact,  lately  communi- 
chosen  by  the  Almighty  to  es-  cated  by  a  gentleman  from  Balti- 
lablish  bis  unity  and  omnipo-  more,  that  the  Socinian  chapel 
tencc.”  Now,  independently  of|now'  erecting  in  that  city,  was 
the  redundance  of  speaking  of  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  Jew- 
the  Almighty  as  having  omnipo-  ish  Synagogue !  The  Socinians 
tence,  and  of  the  incorrectness  of|  have  in  fact  better  claims  to  the 
the  assertion,  that  the  Jews  have!  name  of  Jews,  than  they  have  to 


ihevcr  ceased  to  acknowledge  tliat  of  Christians,  ff  e  call  our- 
I/is  unity,  (since  their  own  Pro-  selves  Unitarians  in  the  most 
phets  repeatedly  charge  them  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
with  the  sin  of  changing  their  term  :  and  yet  acknowledge  the 
God  for  dumb  idols,)  it  was  not  divinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spi- 
proper  on  the  part  of  Mr.  N.  to  rit.  Nor  are  we  at  all  discom- 
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posed  at  the  arrogant  assertion, 
that  it  is  absurd  and  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  three  divine  per¬ 
sons  are  the  one  God.  We  con¬ 
cede  that  reason  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  this  doctrine  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  rea¬ 
son.  Reason  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  article  of  our  faith,  far¬ 
ther,  than,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  what  God  has  reveal¬ 
ed.  And  we  would  inform  Mr. 
Noah  and  his  Jewish  brethren, 
that  our  belief  of  this  truth  does 
not  rest  solely  upon  the  New'- 
Testament  Scriptures,  which 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  of 
divine  inspiration  ;  but  also  upon 
that  portion  of  the  divine  oracles 
which  was  first  committed  to 
them.  There  are  plain  declara¬ 
tions  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  godhead,  Gen.  i.  26.  “  And 
God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth.”  Gen.  xix. 
24,  “  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brim¬ 
stone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out 
of  heaven.”  And  the  number  of 
those  persons  is  confined  to 
three^  Psalm  xxxiii.  6.  “  By  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  hea¬ 
vens  made  ;  and  all  the  host  of 
them  by  breath  of  his  mouth.” 
Isaiah  Ixi.  1.  “  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me  ;  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek :  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  to  pro¬ 
claim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound.”  Now,  though 
we  differ  from  the  Jews  in  the> 


interpretation  of  these  passage?, 
Mr.  Noah  will  no  doubt  give  us, 
what  we  cheerfully  give  him,  the 
credit  of  honestly  believing  that 
we  think  our  interpretation  cor¬ 
rect  ;  and  moreover  that  we  have 
their  own  Scriptures  in  proof  of 
our  opinion.  One  interpretation 
must  be  wrong  f  and  as  correct 
sentiments  in  relation  to  the  be¬ 
ing  and  attributes  of  God,  are  of 
vital  importance  in  any  system  of 
faith,  we  pray  that  whoever  may 
be  in  error  on  this  point,  may 
speedily  be  brought  to  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  truth. 

2.  Our  attention  was  forcibly 
arrested  with  the  assertion  on 
page  5,  that  the  faith  of  the  Jews 
is  “  the  simple  religion  of  nature;''' 
which  is  again  repeated  page  24, 
“  The  religion  of  the  Jews — is 
the  religion  of  nature — the  reli¬ 
gion  of  reason  and  philosophy.''^ 
We  have  not  perhaps  taken  uj> 
Mr.  Noah’s  meaning  ;  but  in  no 
sense  that  we  can  conceive  him 
to  have  wished  to  convey  in  that 
assertion,  do  we  think  it  true.  If 
he  means  to  convey  the  idea, 
thjit  the  religion  inculcated  in  the 
Old  Testament ,  as  we  call  it^  is 
congenial  to  natiire,  we  think 
him  at  issue  with  Moses  and  all 
the  Prophets.  Every  precept 
contained  in  their  Scriptures  is 
at  variance  with  the  natural  tem¬ 
pers,  inclinations,  prejudices,  and 
habits  of  men.  The  ten  command¬ 
ments  are  levelled  against  dispo¬ 
sitions  and  vices,  to  which  mau 
is  by  nature  prone ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  sacrifices  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  was  designed  and  calculated 
to  counteract  nature^  and  lead  the 
Jews  to  dependence .  upon,  and 
communion  with,  God,  from  whom 
their  natures  were  alienated. 
Their  own  history,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  men,  affords  melan- 
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cboly  and  multiplied  instances  of  to  be  his  future  destiny.  The 
urmatural  and  unreasonable  rebel-  light  of  nature,  in  fact,  taught  them 
lion  against  the  God  of  nature  ;  rery  few  truths  ;  and  even  these 
which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  few,  imperfectly.  The  rays  of 
it  was  perfectly  natural  to  con-  light,  occasionally  emitted  from 
form  to  the  directions  of  their  their  conversation  and  writings, 
holy  book.  shone  from  the  midst  of  thick 

Or  if  Mr.  Noah  means  that  na-  darkness  ;  and  were  to  them  like 
ture  could  afford  them  such  a  lightning  to  a  lost  traveller  in  a 
system  of  truths  as  is  contained  tempestuous  night — they  dazzled 
from  Genesis  to  Malachi  inclu-  for  a  mbment,  but  proved  of  no 
sive,  his  assertion  is  equally  in-  real  service  to  direct  them, 
correct.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  And  is  the  state  of  the  modern 
are  inspired :  they  have  been  heathen  in  any  respect  im- 
revealed  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  proved  ?  After  enjoying  so  many 
of  God,  through  the  instrumen-  additional  ages,  the  infideVs  boast 
tality  of  holy  men.  The  light  of  — the  light  of  nature — are  they  not 
nature  never  did,  never  could,  darkened  in  their  understandings  ? 
and  never  will,  give  us  such  a  are  they  not  ignorant  of  the  true 
system  of  divine  truth  as  is  con-  and  eternal  God  ?  Yes.  And  so 
tained  in  the  writings  of  Moses  benighted  should  Jew  and  Chris- 
and  the  Prophets.  Among  those  tian  also  have  continued,  but  for 
who  never  enjoyed  the  light  from  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Holy 
heaven,  every  thing  was  obscure  Book.  To  the  light  of  revelation 
and  uncertain.  Socrates,  one  of  are  we  indebted  for  the  know- 
the  wisest  of  the  Heathen,  ac-  ledge  of  the  true  God  and  eternal 
knowledged  that  he  ‘‘knew  but  life;  of  our  origin  and  our  desti- 
one  thing  with  certainty,  and  that  ny,  and  of  the  sources  of  our 
w’as,  his  ignorance  of  all  things.^''  misery  and  our  happiness.  What, 
They  indeed  acknowledged  the  but  an  impression  that  Moses  had 
being  of  a  God,  because  traces  divine  authority  for  enacting  the 
of  his  pow'er  were  visible  in  all  law  he  gave  the  Israelites,  could 
his  works.  But  what  was  his  have  induced  them  to  receive  it  ? 
nature,  and  whether  there  were  In  its  observances  it  was  expen- 
many  or  only  one  Supreme  being,  sive  and  burdensome  in  the  ex- 
were  questions,  which  to  them  treme.  So  much  so  that  nothing 
were  covered  with  an  impene-  but  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
treble  veil.  Hence  they  at  one  Providence  could  have  prevented 
time  thought  the  sun,  at  another  its  terminating  in  the  ruin  of  the 
the  moon,  and  at  another  the  host  nation.  It  required  every  male 
of  heaven,  to  be  God,  and  accord-  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
ingly  made  them  in  turn  the  high-  country  to  leave  his  business,  and 
est  objects  oftheir  worship.  They  even  his  country,  open  to  the  in- 
were  also  in  the  dark  with  re-  cursions  of  enemies,  for  the  pur- 
spect  to  the  circumstances  of  man  pose  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  world;  how  he  originally  once  every  year ;  and  one  in  every 
came  into  it ;  how  evil  obtained  seven  years,  and  two  at  every 
90  general  a  prevalence  ;  what  jubilee,  it  required  them  to  let 
was  the  design  of  the  Creator  in  their  fields  remain  uncultivated, 
giving  him  existence,  and  what  is  |  Giving  these  as  specimen?,  we 
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ask,  could  the  mere  authority  of  i 
Moses,  as  a  human  legislator,  1 
have  induced  his  countrymen  to 
submit  to  such  a  system  of  laws  ! 
No.  That  submission  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  no  other  principle  ; 
than  that  Moses  was  inspired^  and 
received  his  authority  immediately 
from  heaven.  And  we  are  glad  j 
to  tind,  on  page  7,  a  clause  w  hich 
admits  this — which  partly  quali¬ 
fies  the  exceptionable  declaration  j 
we  have  noticed.  Speaking  ofj 
the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  there  i 
said,  that  “  the  most  scrupulous 
maintain  its  divine  origin,"'’*  And, 
on  page  25,  in  allusion,  w’e  sup¬ 
pose,  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  said,  “  the  vi'ord 
of  God  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  our  illustrious  legislator.” 
Still  we  deem  these  declarations 
inconsistent  and  irreconcileahle.  If 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  the  j 
religion  of  nature  and  philosophy, ; 
it  is  not  of  divine  origin,  it  is  not  i 
the  word  of  God,  And  we  regret  | 
the  use  of  such  expressions  on  j 
the  part  of  a  believer  in  divine  | 
revelation,  because  they  take  out 
of  our  hands  the  weapons  of  com¬ 
mon  defence,  and  putting  them 
into  the  hands  of  intidels,  encou¬ 
rages  them  to  try  to  lay  our  fair 
fabric  in  the  dust ;  and  because 
the}^  might  give  a  show  of  plausi¬ 
bility  to  an  assertion  too  often 
made,  that  many  modern  Jews 
are  little  better  than  Deists — dis¬ 
believers  in  the  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  of  their  own  Scri[)tures. 

3.  We  think  the  author  of  this 
discourse  has  failed  in  assigning 
the  causes  of  the  persecutions 
and  sufferings  of  his  Jewish 
brethren. 

The  sufferings  of  tlje  Jews, 
during  the  first  ages  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  separate  })eople,  IMr. 
Noah  over  and  over  again  ascribes. 


in  pages  7,  0,  9,  of  his  discourse, 
to  the  fact  of  their  belief  in,  and 
their  worship  of,  the  one  living 
and  true  God.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  in  the  early  heathen  na¬ 
tions,  to  prefer  their  own  reli¬ 
gion  and  their  own  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship.  But  they  never  came  in 
contact  with  the  dews,  so  as  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  them 
on  religious  subjects,  which  would 
have  led  to  persecution.  I’hc 
only  instance  in  which  they  in 
some  measure  mingled  with  each 
other,  and  in  which  the  Jews 
might  have  been  supposed  so  suf¬ 
fer  on  account  of  their  religion, 
was  while  they  dwelt  in  Dgypt. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  tliis 
was  the  cause  of  their  sufferings. 
They  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  cupidity  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
their  fear  that  if  the  Jews  were 
suffered  to  multiply,  they  might 
ultimately  overpower  them. — 
These,  at  least,  are  the  causes 
w  hich  IMoses  assigns  in  Exodus  i. 
8,  9,  10,  11.  “  Now' there  arose 
up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  w  hicli 
knew  not  Joseph.  And  he  said 
unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  are  more  and 
mightier  than  we.  Come  on,  let 
us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to 
pass,  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  w’ar,  they  johi  also  unto 
our  enemies,  and  fghi  against  vs, 
and  so  get  them  out  of  tlic 
land.  TnERtFORr  they  did  set 
over  them  taskmasters,  to  af- 
flict  them  with  their  burdens,''' 
The  policy  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  the  sufferings  they  occasion¬ 
ed  the  Jews  was,  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  religion,  but  to 
hold  them  in  slavery,  for  their 
own  safety  and  profit.  And  theii 
sufferings  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
from  the  heathen  nations’ around 
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them,  had  other  causes  than  the  ings  in  that  age  of  the  world, 
one  adduced  by  the  author  of  the  They  suffered  not,  as  our  author 
discourse  before  us.  They  had  asserts,  because  they  worshipped 
exterminated  many  of  the  nations  the  living  God,  but  because  they 
who  formerly  inhabited  the  land  did  not  worship  Him — because 
given  them  by  God  ;  and  in  so  they  often  sinned  against  Him  by 
<loingthey  did  right,  because  they  symbolizing  witli  the  wickedness 
had  God’s  command  for  their  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
warrant.  The  sufferings  they  worshipping  their  dumb  idols, 
endured  from  the  survivors  of  In  the  28th  chapter  of  Deutero- 
ihose  nations  then,  were  not  a  noray,  which  the  author  quotes, 
punishment  upon  the  Jews  for  may  be  found  a  long  list  of  judg- 
having  exterminated  the  rest,  ments  denounced  for  their  dis- 
Kor  they  had  by  that  extermina-  obedience,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
tion  committed  no  offence.  Those  will  fully  explain  the  causes  of 
nations  deserved  extermination  at  j  the  miseries  of  hapless  Israel 
the  hand  of  God  for  their  horrid  during  the  period  alluded  to. 
impieties  ;  and  God  had  a  right  to  Their  sufl'erings  in  subsequent 
make  use  of  the  Jews  as  the  instru- '  periods, — after  what  our  author 
rnents  of  their  destruction  : — as  calls,  page  10,  “  the  first  dawn  of 
much  right  as  he  now  has  to  make  civilization,”  are  deemed  by 
use  of  sword,  fiimine,  pestilence,  him  more  extraordinary,  and  the 
and  earthquake,  as  the  e\\)Tes>-  causes  of  them  more  difficult  to 
sions  of  his  indignation  against  trace, 

ungodly  nations.  And  the  Jews  To  us,  who  believe  in  the  truth 
as  instnunenis  in  the  hands  of  God  of  Christianity,  who  recognize 
to  efl'ect  the  extirpation  of  those  'Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah, 
nations,  w^ere  no  more  account-  promised  to  the  Jews,  and  who 
able  than  sword,  famine,  pesti- ;  consider  unbelief  in  him  as  a  sin 
lence,  or  earthquake  are,  for  the  deserving  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
desolations  they  spread  over  the  this  subject  has  no  difficulties, 
earth.  It  matters  not,  (as  to  the  The  causes  of  the  suft'erings  of  the 
merits  of  the  point  in  question)  descendants  of  Abraham  for  the 
Itow  far  the  Jews  in  that  extirpa-  last  eighteen  hundred  years  are 
tion  might  have  been  actuated  by  j  obvious  as  the  sun  in  his  bright- 
a  desire  of  gain  and  of  conquest,  ness.  And  we  hope  we  shall  not 
For  their  motives  of  obedience  give  offence,  nor  that  improper 
they  vvere  accountable  to  God,  |  motives  will  be  ascribed  to  us, 
but  for  their  act  of  obedience  whatever  may  be  thought  of  oui 
they  were  not  to  be  punished,  prejudices,  if  w  e  call  the  attention 
Still  the  part  they  acted  in  that  of  our  author  and  of  his  brethren 
dreadful  tragedy,  would  excite  in  among  us,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
the  survivors  a  desire  of  revenge,  history,  to  the  coincidence  ol 
and  God  wisely  suffered  many  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
them  to  survive,  as  the  instru-  page  cf  the  discourse  before  us, 
ments  of  his  chastisement  of  his  and  the  belief  of  Christians  as  to 
chosen  people,  whenever  they  the  cause  of  that  fact.  “  Eighteen 
departed  from,  or  rebelled  against,  ‘  hundred  years  have  passed,^'  says 
Him.  And  this  will  be  found  to  he,  “  without  shedding  a  ray  of 
be  the  true  cause  of  their  suffer-  happiness  uy>on  the  Jew’s.”  \  re- 
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trospect  oi  eighteen  hundred  years 
will  bring  us  to  the  commence-  ■ 
uient  of  the  Christian  era.  Then  ' 
took  place  that  event,  of  all  others 
the  most  interesting  to  Christians, 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  great 
atoning  Sacrifice.  The  fact  of  his  I 
death  is  not  questioned.  And  if 
we  ask  any  of  the  scattered  tribes ! 
of  Israel,  who  b)^  a  continually 
miraculous  interposition  of  Pro-  j 
vidence,  remain  a  people  distinct 
from  all  the  world,  why  Jesus  of; 
Nazareth  was  crucified  ?  They 
will  all  answer,  he  was  crucified 
(for  that  very  article  which  we 
consider  as  the  glory  of  our  faith) 
for  making  himself  equal  with 
God.  This  has  been  received 


of  an  interesting  fact,  viz.  That 
since  the  destruction  of  the  temple^ 
and  the  abolishment  of  sacrifices, 
the  Jews  have  no  longer  priests. 

This  fact  we  always  knew  ; 
and  always  considered  as  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  Christianity — in  proof  that 
the  Jewish  types  and  shadows 
had  passed  away,  and  a  new 
order  of  things  was  introduced 
by  the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  and  publication  of  this  fact 
by  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  asking 
him  and  his  brethren  a  few  in¬ 
teresting  questions. 

By  what  authority  are  the 


from  the  invariable  traditions  of  Jewish  sacrifices  abolished  /  Is 


their  fathers,  and  may  be  traced  there  any  part  of  the  Jewish 
to  the  very  men  who  cried  out  Scriptures  which  forbids  them  ? 
‘‘  crucify  him,  crucify  him,  his  There  is  none.  They  were  to 
blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  continue  as  a  perpetual  ordinance 
children.’*  And  what,  according  in  the  Church,  till  the  purposes 
to  the  united  testimony  of  all  im-jw^ere  answered  for  which  they 
partial  history,  happened  shortly  |Zfi;crc  instituted.  Upon  the  sup- 
after  this  ?  Jerusalem,  that  holy  position  then  of  the  Jew,  that 
city,  was  trodden  under  foot  of,  there  is  no  other  expression  of 
the  Gentiles  ! — and  the  calamities  j  the  will  of  God  on  the  subject  of 
which  its  inhabitants  endured  un-j  sacrifices,  than  what  is  contained 


der  the  besieging  armies  of  V^es-iin  the  Old  Testament,  we  again 
pasian,  were  such  as  never  befell  |  ask,  by  w  hat  authority  are  they 
any  other  city  or  nation!  All  |  omitted?  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
these  things  were  foretold  by 'that  God,  by  scattering  the  tribes 
our  Lord;  and  the  fulfilment  is  of  Israel  to  the  four  winds — by 


faithfully  recorded  by  Josep/tws,!  driving  them  from  the  city  and 
one  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  was  temple  of  Jerusalem — by  depriv- 
at  once  an  eyewitness  and  a  ing  them  of  the  cowre/iiences  which 
sufferer.  Those  sufferings  cer-|they  there  enjoyed  for  offering 


tainly  occurred  in  the  order  of  sacrifices,  has  given  them  a  dis- 
time,  subsequently  io  ihe  denili  of Ipensnilon  from  compliance  with 
Christ;  we  believe  that  in  Him | this  part  of  their  religious  ritual. 


were  found  all  the  characters  of  For  the  principle  upon  which 
Messiah  drawn  by  the  prophets,  sacrifices  was  originally  institut- 
and  that  the  rejection  of  Him  in  ed  is  eternal — the  reason  for 


that  character,  is  the  true  cause;  their  offering,  upon  the  Jew’s  own 


of  Israel's  wretchedness.  (principle,  still  exists.  They  were 

•1.  In  note  19,  at  the  end  ofj  predicated  upon  the  fact,  that  all 
tiiis  discourse,  we  find  the  record  (men  are  sinners — and  that  atone- 


ment  for  sin  is  indispensable  to  the 
satisfaction  of  divine  jusiice.  And 
is  not  this  fact  recognized  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  ?  Does  not 
their  own  prophet,  Isaiah,*  de¬ 
clare,  We  are  all  as  an  unclean 
thing,  and  all  onr  righteousnesses 
are  as  filthy  rags  ?” — and  do  not 
all  their  inspired  writers  pro¬ 
claim  the  same  truth  ? — are  the 
Jews  then,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  chargeable  with  no  sin  ? — 
Has  the  circumstance  of  their 
temple  being  destroyed,  and  their 
dwelling  in  countries  remote  from 
Judea,  washed  away  all  their  sins, 
and  made  them  meet  for  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  holy  God?  O  ye 
descendants  of  Israel,  the  subject 
of  atonement  for  sin,  by  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  to  you  and  to  us  a  most 
solemn  one  !  Wc  are  all  sinners. 
We  all  need  an  atoning  sacrifice  ; 
and  without  one,  we  shall  never 
be  presented  spotless  before  God. 
Your  own  prophet,  David,  (Psalm 
1.  13.)  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
our  Scripture  maxim,  that  “  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  cannot 
take  away  sin,*’  w^hen,  in  the  name 
of  God,  he  asks,  “  Will  I  eat  the 
flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood 
of  goats  ?”  Then  if,  as  you  say, 
and  we  believe,  that  such  sacri¬ 
fices  are  abolished,  reflect  upon 
the  true  cause  of  their  abolition. 
Examine,  whether  it  was  not, 
because  the  sentiment  of  David  is 
correct,  that  they  are  utterly  in¬ 
sufficient  to  make  an  atonement  ■ 
for  sin ;  whether  this  was  not 
true,  as  well  when  your  temple 
stood  in  its  glory  as  while  it  now 
lies  in  ruins  ;  whether  they  did 
not  alw'ays  derive  their  efficacy  to 
the  souls  of  your  believing  ances¬ 
tors  from  the  merits  of  some 
great  antitype  ;  and  whether  that 


antitype  is  not  found  in  the  great 
atoning  High  Priest  of  our  profes¬ 
sion,  Christ  Jesus.  The  subject 
is  surely  worthy  of  your  intelli¬ 
gent,  patient,  and  impartial  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Again.  Why,  as  our  author 
states,  have  the  Jews  now  no 
longer  priests  ?  Let  us  not  be 
told,  it  is  because  they  now  have  no 
altar  at  which  they  might  minis¬ 
ter.  For  the  office  was  to  be  per¬ 
petual.  Nor  let  us  be  told,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have,  in  their  disper¬ 
sions  and  their  troubles,  lost  the 
genealogy  of  their  tribes,  and 
therefore  cannot  tell  who  have  a 
right  to  exercise  the  office  of 
Aaron.  The  genealogy  of  the 
tribes  was  carefully  preserved 
until  the  Christian  era,  and  during 
all  their  previous  dispersions,  cap¬ 
tivities,  and  sufferings.  And  why 
was  it  preserved  thus  long  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  interests  of  truth 
that  it  should  be  thus  preserved 
— that  vee  might  know  that  Messiah 
came  from  the  house  and  lineage 
of  David,  And  it  has  ceased  to 
be  preserved  since  that  period, 
because  its  preservation  ceased 
to  be  important — inasmuch  as 
Messiah  has  come.  If  he  has  not 
come,  Jews  certainly  cannot  charge 
Christians  with  the  crime  of  de¬ 
stroying  their  records,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  spurious 
Messiah.  And  if,  as  they  admit, 
their  genealogy  has  been  lost  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  how  are 
they  ever  to  know  when  their 
Messiah  does  come.  By  what 
proofs  are  they  to  establish  the 
tact  of  his  coming  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah  ?  And  are  they  ever  to 
leave  this  most  important  item— 
this  centre,  and  sum  and  substance 
of  all  their  inspired  writings,  in 
'uncertainty?  From  the  begin- 
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nine  to  the  entl  of  the  Old  Tes- 

o  •  •  •  • 

tament  the  Messiah  is  exhibited 
as  the  grand  pledge  of  Jehovah’s] 
love  to  miserable  sinners.  And ! 
ivhat  do  those  Scriptures  say  the 
Messiah  is  to  do  ?  Not  to  subdue  I 
all  other  nations,  and  extend  the 
Jewish  sceptre  over  the  globe. 
With  their  limited  numbers,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  power  of  other 
nations,  it  would  be  madness  to 
think  of  this.  Hut  he  is  to  deliver 
a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to 
place  them  in  heaven  under  the 
smiles  of  their  reconciled  God. 
But  how  is  he  to  do  this  ?  The 
figures  of  the  Leviiical  service, 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Scriptures,  answer,  “He 
shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser¬ 
pent — He  shall  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin — His  hands  and 
feet  shall  be  pierced — He  shall 
make  reconciliation  for  iniquity, 
and  bring  in  an  everlasting  right¬ 
eousness.” 

Such,  if  we  are  to  believe  A/o- 

and  the  Prophets^  is  the  work 
of  Messiah.  And  who  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  these  things  ?  Behold, 

“  I  HAVE  FOUND  A  RANSOM  — 

“  Awake ^OswortL  against  my  shep¬ 
herd,  and  against  thl  man  that 


is  MY  FELLOW,  suith  the  Lord  of 
//os^s.”t 

We  now  ask  Mr.  Noah,  as  a 
man  of  candour  and  impartiality, 
to  examine  w  hether  there  is  not 
an  exact  and  inimitable  corres- 
j  pondence  between  Jesus  of  Naza- 
1 RETH  and  the  Messiah  of  the  Pro- 
phets  ;  and  take  leave  of  his  dis- 
I  course,  (doing  what  he,  with  too 
'  much  asperity,  charges  us  for  not 
I  doing,  and  wliich  w  e  acknowledge 
ito  our  shame,  that  we  do  not 
'  often  enough)  praying  for  him 
and  his  countrvmen,  in  the  Ian- 
iguage  of  their  and  our  Scriptures, 
1“  Look  down  from  heaven,  ami 
I  behold  from  (he  habitation  of  thy 
holiness  and  of  thy  glory:  where 
'  is  thy  zeal  and  thy  strength,  the 
'  sounding  of  thy  bowels  and  of  thy 
;  ?nerc  1*65  towards  thine  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  Israel  ?  Are  they  restrained? 
O  Lord,  W'hy  hast  thou  made  them 
to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened 
their  heart  from  thy  fear  ?  Return 
for  thu  servajifs  sake^  (he  tribes  of 
Jhine  inheritance,  O  that  thou 
iwouldest  rend  the  heavens,  that 
Ahou  wouldcst  come  down,  that  the 
'  mountains  might  flow  down  at  thy 
'presence.'*' — Isaiah  Ixiii.  15 — 17. 
and  Ixiv.  1. 


ON  SAYING  “  NOT  AT  HOME.” 


The  prevalent  practice  of  say¬ 
ing  not  at  home,  when  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  admit  visiters,  has  been 
loudly  complained  of  by  some, 
and  obstinately  defended  by 
others. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that, 
according  to  the  universally  re¬ 


ceived  construction  and  import  of 
our  language,  previously,  at  least, 
to  the  introduction  of  the  fashion 
I  allude  to,  the  phrase  not  ol 
home  signified  that  the  person  of 
w  hom  it  was  spoken,  was  really 
and  truly  and  literally  absent.  So 
that  the  declaration  not  at  home, 
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aud  the  fact  of  literal  absence, 
were  indissolubly  associated  in 
every  body’s  mind  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  the  declaration  was  made  by 
a  credible  person,  the  fact  was 
understood  and  belicv'ed.  Now, 
in  such  circumstances,  if  a  ser¬ 
vant  said  that  his  master  was  not 
at  home,  though  in  point  of  fact 
be  ru'as  at  home,  who  would  have 
thought  of  denying  or  doubting 
that  the  servant  had  been  guilty 
of  telling  a  falsehood  with  a  view 
to  deceive?  Whoever,  then,  in¬ 
troduced  the  practice,  unquestion¬ 
ably  committed  a  direct  violation 
of  truth  between  man  and  man. 
It  is  equally  unquestionable,  that' 
all  those  wlio  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple,  were  partakers  in  the  guilt, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  understood 
by  those  upon  whom  the  deceit 
was  practised,  that  the  w'ords  riot 
at  home  liad  changed  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  implied,  or  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  imply,  at  hoine,  but  en¬ 
gaged,  But,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  even  at  this  day,  these  words 
are  not  so  generally  known  to 
have  undergone  the  extraordinary 
revolution  w’hich  1  object  to,  as 
to  authorize  every  one  w  ho  plea¬ 
ses  to  say,  on  every  occasion,  and 
to  every  visiter,  not  at  home  when 
be  is  at  home.  ^  our  readers,  1 
am  convinced,  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  in  five  cases 
out  of  six,  the  phrase  in  question 
conveys  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  its  ancient  and  literal, 
not  its  modern  and  virtual  mean¬ 
ing.  The  simple  inquiry  then, 
is,  can  any  Christian,  or  even  any 
one  wlio  has  a  sacred  regard  to 
truth,  bring  himself,  without  some 
common  self-delusion,  to  indulge 
in  the  fashion  of  which  1  com- 
]»lain  ?  It  is-  impossible,  unless 
Christianity  be  a  fable,  and  truth 
•m  empty  name. 


This  view  of  the  subject,  in 
my  opinion,  completely  destroys 
the  argument  drawn  from  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  language.  Of 
arbitnary  nature  of  language  I  am 
fully  aware.  If  all  the  world 
agree  to  make  yes  and  no  change 
places ;  so  that  yes  shall  be  a 
negation  and  not  an  affirmation, 
who  shall  hinder  it,  or  where 
would  be  the  harm  ?  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  if  it  be  universally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  wmrds  not  at  home 
shall  henceforth  mean  at  home^ 
but  not  visible,  I  can  see  no  valid 
objection  to  the  change.  But  I 
maintain  that  this  universal  under¬ 
standing  does  not  exist,  and  can¬ 
not  exist  for  a  long  while  to 
come  :  and  in  the  mean  time, 
every  individual,  who  takes  it 
upon  him  to  speak  as  if  it  had 
actually  taken  place,  is  aiding  aad 
abetting,  not  merely  in  the  per¬ 
version  of  language,  but  in  the 
commission  of  an  act  wffiich  de¬ 
serves  no  milder  name  ih?(n  false¬ 
hood,  Nay,  but  I  must  go  still 
farther,  and  maintain,  that  the 
universal  understanding  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  the  morality  of  the 
practice,  cannot  possibly  be  ob¬ 
tained  w  ithout  undoing  every  pur¬ 
pose  that  the  practice  is  intended 
to  serve.  The  practice  is  not 
alleged  to  originate  in  mere  wan¬ 
tonness.  It  is  to  answer  some 
desirable  end.  And  that  end  is  to* 
avoid  the  unpleasant  circumstance 
of  bluntly  deiiying  one’s  self  to  a 
friend  or  a  stranger  whom  one 
cannot  conveniently  see.  It  is 
perfectly  evident,  however,  that 
whenever  not  at  home  and  engaged, 
or  cannot  see  you,  come  to  signify 
precisely  the  same  thing — to  con¬ 
vey  exactly  the  same  idea,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  which  of  the 
answers  be  given,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
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change  in  the  mode  of  expression,  that  I  happen  to  have  some  very 
But  the  truth  is,  and  it  is  well  particular  business  on  hand,  which 
known  that  when  not  at  home  is  prevents  me  from  having  his  corn- 
said  at  the  door,  the  master  or  pany,  that  would  otherwise,  he  is 
mistress  intends  and  wishes  that,  left  to  believe,  be  extremely 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  it  may  agreeable.  Even  granting  that 
be  considered  as  an  intimation  of  ,  the  phrase  in  dispute  is  not  de- 
real  absence.  There  may  be  I  signed  to  make  the  visiter  abso- 
exceptions  to  this  among  the  very  ;lutely  believe  that  I  am  otherwise 
zealots  of  high  life,  who  blush  at  |  engaged,  but  tliat  he  may  either 
nothing  that  is  sanctioned  by  fash- :  suppose  this  or  my  real  absence, 
ion,  however  irreligious  or  immo-  I  should  still  be  glad  to  know  by 
ral  it  may  be  :  but  in  general  the  what  statute,  in  the  code  of  po- 
fact  is  as  I  have  now  stated  it  to  liteness,  the  practice  is  tolerated, 
be  ;  and  for  this  1  appeal  to  I  have  always  thought,  that  when 
such  of  your  readers  as  have  one  gentleman  puts  a  plain  and 
any  experience  in  the  matter,  discreet  question  to  another,  it  is 
or  have  had  opportunities  of  ob-  true  politeness  to  return  a  plain 
serving.  The  case,  then,  comes  and  direct  answer, — not  an  an¬ 
te  this  :  either  the  phrase  in  ques-  svver  which,  like  the  oracular 
tion  is  intended  to  deceive,  and  responses  of  old,  may  be  under- 
cannot,  therefore,  be  vindicated  stood  in  different  senses,  but  an 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one  who  answer  so  explicit  and  unequivo- 
takes  the  gospel  for  his  rule  of  cal,  as  to  give  satisfaction  with 
conduct ;  or  it  serves  no  purpose  respect  to  the  precise  subject  of 
at  all,  and  therefore  is  a  foolish  inquiry.  It  seems,  however,  that 
perversion  of  the  ordinary  and  in  this  I  have  been  labouring  un¬ 
approved  modes  of  speech,  to  der  a  gross  mistake  ;  for  true 
which  no  wise  and  reflecting  man  politeness,  we  are  now  taught,  is 
will  ever  lend  his  countenance  or  to  be  observed  either  by  telling 
support.  a  downright  falsehood,  or  by 

It  may  be  proper  simply  to  ask,  making  use  of  ambiguous  lan- 
if  there  be  any  thing  wrong  or  guage  !  If  the  propriety  of  giving 
impolite  in  letting  a  person  know,  a  distinct  answer  to  a  civil  and 
in  civil  terms,  that  I  am  indis-  friendly  question  be  admitted  as  a 
posed  or  engaged,  and  cannot  ad-  general  rule,  it  remains  to  be 
mit  him  to-day  ?  We  have  really  shown  upon  what  principle,  or 
got  to  the  acme  of  politeness,  upon  what  authority,  the  case  of 
when,  to  avoid  offending,  in  a  case  saying  not  at  home,  when  “  more 
where  no  offence  is  intended,  and  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,”  is 
where  none  could,  with  any  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception, 
shadow  of  reason,  be  taken,  we  I  confess  that,  for  my  part,  1  have 
must  commission  our  servants  to  not  ingenuity  enough  to  discover 
utter  gravely,  a  broad,  though  even  a  plausible  pretext  for  it. 
genteel,  lie.  I  should  suppose  I  have  read  much,  and  heard 
that  it  is  much  more  inconsistent  more,  about  the  convenience  of 
with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  rules,  of  saying  not  at  home.  But,  surely, 
good  breeding,  to  falsify  to  the  if  saying  not  at  home  be  wrong,  no 
very  face  of  a  friend  or  acquaint-  mere  convenience  resulting  from 
ance,  than  to  inform  him  plainly,  it  can  ever  be  admitted  by  Chris- 
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tians*  as  sufficient  to  remove  it  comfort  and  personal  repose,  or 
from  the  catalogue  of  sins.  And  most  acceptable  to  our  fellow- 
after  all,  what  is  the  convenience  ?  creatures,  we  renounce  the  obli- 
VVhy,  we  are  told  that  it  avoids  gations  of  moral  duty,  and  ex¬ 
giving  offence  to  our  friends,  change  the  unalterable  law  of 
whose  feelings  would  be  wounded  rectitude  for  the  seltish  and  fool- 
by  a  blunt  refusal  of  admission,  ish  policy  of  the  world.  It  be- 
But  surely  he  is  no  true  friend,  longs  to  a  Christian  to  do  what  is 
nor  is  he  a  desirable  acquaintance,  right,  though  it  should  occasion  to 
who  would  unnecessarily  break  him  much  uneasiness  and  pain  ; 
in  upon  my  retirement,  when  1  and  he  will  always  strive  to  please 
inform  him,  that  to  do  so  would  God  rather  than  men.  When 
be  hurtful  to  my  comfort  or  my  we  suffer  for  well-doing,  the  tes- 
interest,  and  who  would  prefer  to  timony  of  a  good  conscience  is 
receive  from  me  a  lie  or  an  equi-  a  sufficient  compensation  :  and 
vocation  rather  than  a  plain  harm-  when  our  friends  are  disobliged 
less  truth.  May  1  ever  be  pre-  by  our  sacred  regard  to  truth,  we 
served  from  such  friends,  and  may  pity  t/iem,  but  have  no  reason 
acquaintances!  We  are  told  also,  to  reproach  ourselves.  The 
that  if  we  merely  said  we  were  maxim  of  the  heathen  is  not  a  bad 
engaged,  the  person  that  calls  motto  for  a  Christian,  “  Amicus 
might  reply,  that  he  would  wait  Plato,  magis  arnica  Veritas.’’ 
for  a  little  till  our  engagement  be  Were  any  doubt  entertained 
at  an  end,  and  thus  plague  us  by  concerning  the  essential  impro- 
his  intrusion  and  importunity,  priety  of  the  practice  under  con- 
But  if  our  engagement  is  to  be  sideration,  there  should  at  least 
finished  in  a  little,  why  should  not  be  none  with  regard  to  its  injuri- 
we  see  our  friend  or  acquaint-  ous  tendency.  Persons  in  fashion- 
ance  ?  Or  if  we  fear  the  inter-  able  life,  who  indulge  in  it,  may  be 
view,  why  should  he  not  be  told,  able  to  reconcile  it  to  their  sense 
that  we  cannot  see  him  to-day  ?  of  duty  so  far  as  it  respects  them- 
And  if  he  be  still  determined  to  selves  ;  they  may  be  allowed  to 
have  an  audience,  and  insist  upon  have  a  language  for  their  own 
it  after  he  has  been  given  to  use,  different  from  that  which  is 
know'  that  it  is  inconvenient,  why  commonly  employed  ;  they  may 
should  not  we  repel  his  rudeness  make  what  alterations  they  please 
by  stronger  measures,  and  meet  on  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words 
his  impertinence  with  an  absolute  and  phrases  ;  they  may  do  all  this, 
and  peremptory  refusal  ?  But  and  not  become  liable  to  any  im- 
allovving  that  the  honest  way  of  putation  but  that  of  silliness  or 
denying  ourselves  to  a  visiter  is  caprice.  But  whenever  such 
attended  with  unpleasant  circum-  conduct  interferes  with  the  moral 
stances,  it  is  surely  the  part  of  a  principles  and  best  interests  of 
good  man  rather  to  submit  to  others,  and  especially  of  those 
these,  than  to  violate  his  con-  who  should  be  the  objects  of  their 
science  or  commit  a  crime.  If  kind  attention,  it  can  no  longer 
we  are  always  to  take  that  mode  be  considered  as  innocent,  and 
of  accomplishing  an  object,  which  should  be  immediately  abandoned, 
is  most  agreeable  to  our  taste,  or  But  this  is  exactly  the  case  with 
most  consistent  with  our  outward  the  fashion  of  saying  not  at  home. 
VoL.  II. ...No.  4.  12 
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Who  is  the  person  employed  in  disposed  to  oblige  the  family  that 
communicating  this  apology  to  employs  them,  and  willing  to  pro- 
visiters  ?  Not  one  of  the  initia-imote  their  temporal  comfort  at 
ted  :  not  one  who  is  capable  of  the  risk  of  displeasing  their 
entering  into  the  spirit,  and  per- 1  Maker.  The  more,  however, 


ceiving  the  propriety,  (if  there  bei 
any)  of  changes  in  the  import 
of  language.  No  ;  but  the  ser-; 
vant  of  the  family,  to  whom  all 
such  exquisite  refinements  on  the; 


intercourse  of  life  are  absolutely 
nnintelligible,  and  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  attach  to  the  words  he! 


that  they  manifest  this  corrupt 
sort  of  view,  the  more  necessary 
does  it  become  to  set  before  them 
a  correct  example,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing  by  which  they  may 
be  encouraged  in  sin.  And  their 
superiors,  who  neglect  this  pru¬ 
dent  and  affectionate  management 


utters  that  meaning  with  which j  of  them,  will  have  no  right  to 
he  has  been  uniformly  accustomed;  complain  if  they  grow  fraudulent 


to  associate  them.  And  it  is  per-  and  dishonest  in  other  respects, 
fectly  well  knowu,  that  servants  and  make  this  disregard  to  Divine 
in  general  are  impressed  with  the!  authority,  which  they  are  so  wan- 


conviction,  when  they  say  not  at  Aon\y  taught  by  those  who  should 
home^  that  they  are  mouthing  a! teach  them  better  things,  extend 


genteel  lie.  How  often  has  it  to  every  department  of  conduct, 
happened,  w  hen,  from  some  par-  in  so  far  as  they  may  hope  to  es- 
ticular  cause,  the  master  or  mis-  cape  detection  and  punishment. 


tress  has  wished  to  see  the  caller,!  I  know  that  masters  and  mis- 


after  the  denial  has  been  given,:  tresses  in  general,  pay  little  or 
that  the  servant  has  blushed  with; no  attention  to  the  spiritual  in¬ 
shame  at  being  detected  in  a  fault!  terests  of  their  servants  ;  and  will 
And  has  it  not  sometimes  hap-  at  all  times  consult  their  own 
pened,  that  the  servants  have  pleasure,  though  for  that  purpose 
refused,  positively  refused,  to  act  it  should  be  requisite  to  make 
in  this  matter  according  to  the;  their  servants  stay  from  Church, 
instructions  given  them  by  their  travel  on  Sunday,  associate  with 
superiors?  Such  instances  are |  W'orthless company,  and  tell  false- 
higbly  commendable  :  they  indi-!  hoods  a  hundred  times  a  day.  But 
cate  that,  with  regard  to  servants,!  I  would,  through  the  medium  ol 
the  words  not  at  home  retain  their!  your  Miscellany,  ask  Christians — 
original  meaning;  they  show  aj  those  who  profess  to  be  followers 
laudable  adherence  to  honesty!  of  Jesus — how  they  can  answer  to 
and  truth  ;  and  I  wish,  with  all  their’own  minds,  and  how  they 
my  heart,  that  they  were  morej shall  at  last  answer  to  God,  the 
numerous  than  I  fear  they  are  ;  judge  of  all,  for  such  cruel  and 
for  we  should  “  obey  God  ratherj  criminal  conduct,  as  that  of  en- 
than  man.”  But  if  servants  do.couraging  their  servants  in  what 
ordinarily  comply  with  the  orders  is  contrary  to  the  divine  law  ? 
they  receive  to  impose  on  visit-  The  last  thing  I  would  mention 
ers  by  a  false  or  equivocal  on  this  subject  is,  the  unhappy 
answer,  tliis  demonstrates,  not|  influence  which  saying  not  at 
that  servants  are  satisfied  thni' home  must  have  on  the  children, 


therein  they  are  acting  properly  [as  well  as  the  servants  of  a  family 
and  uprightly,  but  that  they  are  jin  which  it  is  practised.  Children, 
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we  all  know,  are  sufficiently 
prone  to  deviate  from  truth.  And 
a  habit  of  falsehood  acquired  in 
childhood,  is  likely  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  one,  and  calculated  to 
have  a  baneful  effect  on  the 
whole  conduct  and  condition  of 
after  life.  But  what  can  tend 
more  directly  or  more  strongly 
to  form  and  to  fix  this  habit  in 
children,  than  the  practice  1  com¬ 
plain  of?  Will  children  compre¬ 
hend  refinements  in  language 
more  readily  than  servants?  Is 
it  possible  to  convince  them,  that 
not  at  home  is  equivalent  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  implies  at  home  ? 
Can  any  argument  be  made  use  of 
to  persuade  them,  that  the  decla¬ 
ration  uttered  at  the  door,  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  fact  which  is  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  ?  Is  not  this  a 
lesson  to  them,  that  whenever  it 
may  serve  to  secure  them  from 
punishment,  or  to  procure  them 
an  indulgence,  or  in  any  way  to 
gratify  their  inclinations,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  speak  in  direct 
contradiction  to  what  they  know 
or  believe  ?  Is  not  this  lesson 
given  them  by  those  to  whose 
conduct  and  opinions  they  feel 
disposed  to  pay  the  greatest  de¬ 
ference  ?  And  what  effect  can 
any  verbal  advices  or  admonitions 
respecting  the  sanctity  of  truth, 
and  the  sinfulness  of  falsehood, 
produce  on  their  minds,  when 
they  see  their  parents  practically 
and  daily  setting  at  nought  the 
very  distinction  which  they  thus 
profess  to  inculcate  ? 

I  confess,  Tvhen  I  take  those 
views  of  the  subject  to  which  1 
have  been  directing  the  attention 
of  your  readers ;  when,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  intrinsic  evil  with 
which  I  think  the  practice  fairly 
chargeable,  1  look  to  its  injurious 
consequences  as  to  servants  and 


children  ;  I  cannot  conceive  upon 
what  principle  a  Christian  can 
reconcile  it  with  a  sense  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  of  duty ;  upon  what 
principle  he  can  either  indulge  in 
it  himself,  or  justify  it  in  others, 
or  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  pure 
indifference. 

1  will  not  trouble  your  readers 
with  my  ideas  further  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  will  narrate  to  them, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  two  occur- 
rerH:es,  which  may  show,  that  the 
fashionable  practice  alluded  to  is 
sometimes  attended  with  awk* 
ward  circumstances.  One  of 
these  occurrences  relates  to  a 
friend,  and  the  other  to  myself. 
My  friend  shall  have  that  prece¬ 
dence  which  he  deserves  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  greater  moment.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  remarkable  for 
his  integrity  and  regard  to  truth, 
and  who,  I  believe,  as  it  is  re¬ 
corded  of  Epaminondas,  never 
told  a  lie  even  in  jest,  called  one 

day  in  the  town  of  D - ,  at  the 

door  of  a  man  of  business,  whom 
he  had  seen  entering  the  door  a 
little  before  he  came  to  it,  and 
was  told  by  a  maid-servant  that 
her  master  was  “  not  at  home.” 
My  friend,  though  he  is  as  much 
distinguished  for  his  good  temper 
as  for  his  sincerity,  could  not  re¬ 
press  his  indignation  on  hearing 
truth  so  grossly  violated.  In  a 
tone  of  voice  much  above  its 
ordinarv  elevation,  he  said  to  the 
girl,  “  Will  you  tell  a  lie  to  my 
face,  unprincipled  hussy  ?  you 
must  have  seen  your  master  pass 
you  in  the  lobby  just  now  ;  go 

tell  him  that  Mr. -  wants  to 

see  him  immediately  on  particu¬ 
lar  business ;  he  certainly  would 
not  give  you  such  a  message  as 
that  which  you  have  now  deli¬ 
vered  with  such  unblushing  as¬ 
surance.”  Her  master  heard.mv 
12  * 
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friend’s  voice,  came  to  the  door 
himself,  and  received  him  with 
that  cordiality  w  ith  which  he  is 
received  by  all  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  wuth  him.  When  I  was  a 
tutor  in  a  genteel  family,  Captain 

- was  one  day  really  not  at 

home,  and  his  lady  n^as  at  home  : 
two  very  fashionable  and  well- 
bred  ladies  came  to  the  door. 
There  happened  to  he  no  servant 
at  hand,  which  w’as  seldom  the 
case.  Having  left  the  youeger 
part  of  my  charge,  1  ran  to  the 
door  along  with  my  oldest  pupil, 
a  fine  boy  of  about  five  years  old. 
I  might  have  allowed  him  to  be 
spokesman,  but  whether  I  had 
wished  to  preserve  my  authority, 
or  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  I  addressed  the  ladies  in 
my  best  manner,  and  was  asked 
if  any  of  the  family  were  at  home  ? 
I  never  doubted  with  respect  to 
what  I  should  say.  My  pupil 
looked  me  in  the  face  with  all  the 
innocent  simplicity  of  his  years. 
Abp.  Tillotson,  I  think,  says, 
“  truth  sits  on  the  lips,”  or  uses 
some  such  words.  Trutli  was 
spoken  without  any  effort.  I  said, 
the  Captain  was  abroad,  but  Mrs. 

- was  at  home,  and  sl  owed 

the  ladies  into  a  parlour.  1  then 

gave  notice  to  3Irs. - that  two 

ladies  wished  to  see  her.  Mrs. 

- said  with  emotion,  “  1  hope 

you  said  I  was  not  at  home.” 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  blushed 
for  having  spoken  the  truth, — 
‘‘  No,  ma’am,”  said  1,  with  con¬ 
siderable  embarrassment,  “  they 
are  in  the  parlour,  beside  the 
school*  room.”  I  was  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  relieved  from  my  confu¬ 
sion  ;  for  Mrs. - ,  with  that 

gentleness  which  was  so  natural 
to  her,  said  to  me,  “  never  mind, 
no  matter,  no  harm  at  all,  say  I 
will  see  them  immediately.”  I 


'  delivered  the  message,  you  may 
be  sure,  with  pleasure  ;  and  my 
joy  was  auspicious,  for  the  day 
was  spent  very  agreeably  by  us 
all,  and  I  was  thanked  both  by 

Mrs. -  and  her  visiters  for 

having,  by  my  blunder^  been  the 
means  of  bringing  together  per¬ 
sons  so  welcome  and  so  congenial 
to  each  other.  Thus  my  morality 
was  confirmed,  though  it  got  a 
shock  at  first ;  and  1  have  had  a 
house  of  my  own  about  14  years, 
but  have  always  used  the  terms 
“  at  home.”  in  their  plain  and 
unperverted  signification. 

Edui,  Ch,  Instructcr. 

ANECDOTES. 

Mr.  W.  a  merchant  in  Boston, 
agreeably  to  his  usual  liberality, 
sent  a  present  of  chocolate,  sugar, 
Lc,  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  B)les,  with 
a  billet,  desiring  his  acceptance 
of  it  as  a  comment  upon  Oal.  vi. 
6,  “  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the 
word  communicate  unto  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things.^^  The 
doctor,  who  was  then  confined  bv 
sickness,  returned  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  W.,  thanked  him 
for  his  excellent  Family  Expositor ; 
and  wished  Mr.  W.  to  give  him  a 
\ practical  exposition  of  Matt.  xxv. 

1 3G,  “  I  was  sick,  and  you  visited 
me.” 

I  _ 

King  Charles  11.  once  said  to 
that  great  man,  IMr.  John  Milton, 
“  Do  not  you  think  your  blind¬ 
ness  is  a  judgment  upon  you  for 
having  written  in  defence  of  my 
father’s  murder  ?”  “  Sir,”  an¬ 

swered  the  poet,  “  it  is  true,  1 
have  lost  my  eyes  ;  but,  if  all 
calamitous  providences  are  to  be 
considered  as  judgments,  your 
majesty  should  remember  that 
your  royal  father  lost  his  head.” 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SO¬ 
CIETY. 

THE  Jourteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  just  reached  us.  This  mighty  moral 
machine  continues  to  act  upon  the  world 
'vitli  increased  energy'  and  effect.  The 
tame  leal,  intelligence,  and  enlightened 
piety  distinguish  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  as  on  all  former  occasions. 
Liberality,  on  the  largest  scale,  is  observa¬ 
ble  in  all  their  movements.  They  watch 
with  the  most  anxious  care  every  new  open¬ 
ing,  and  apply  the  bounty  of  the  .Society  for 
its  expansion  and  growth  w’ith  a  prompti¬ 
tude  which  ensures  instant  success.  We 
wish  this  interesting  rejx)rt  was  in  every 
por.son’s  hands — was  it  in  our  power  we 
would  present  it  entire.  At  present  w'e  can 
but  give  a  brief  extract. 

The  report  pursues,  as  usual,  a  geographi¬ 
cal  course,  commencing  with  the  United 
S'etherlands  Bible  Society.  This  Society 
numbers  52  auxiliaries.  Its  funds  lor  tlie 
first  vear  amount  to  38,763  florins.  The 
Prussian  Bible  Society  has  inci'cased  its 
strength,  and  greatly  extended  its  opera¬ 
tions.  The  various  independent  states  of 
Germany'  appear  to  vie  with  each  other 
which  shall  most  extensively  spread  the 
word  of  the  God  of  Truth.  A'arious  editions 
of  the  German  Bible  and  Testament  have 
been  completed,  and  distributed,  and  yet 
the  demand  is  considerable.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  occupied  by  the  Thuringian  So¬ 
ciety  alone,  not  few’cr  than  3,974  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  have  been  required.  In  Swit¬ 
zerland  the  Basle  .Society  report  its  having 
completed  its  13th  edition  of  the  German 
Bible,  and  that  50  copies  were  not  left,  be¬ 
sides  an  impression  of  5000  French  Bibles. 
4'he  St.  Gall  Society  have  put  Into  ciren-  j 


latlon  13,696  copies  of  the  Bible.  In  tlic 
renowned  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the  La  Tour 
Society  have  distributed  150  Bibles  and 
1806  Testaments,  and  have  subscribed  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  French  Bible  1800 
fi*ancs.  In  Franck  (lie  Protestant  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  Ostenald,  and  the  Catholic,  by 
Sacy',  have  been  stereotyped,  and  many 
thousands  circulated.  At  Montauhon^  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Protestant  Bible  is  printing,  and  in 
Italy  editions  of  the  Catholic  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  without  note  or  comment,  have  been 
printed  both  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

The  Danish  Bible  Society'  have  printed 
during  the  past  year  10,000  Danish  Bibles, 
w  ith  5000  extra  Testaments.  The  Holstein 
Society  had  flourished  so  rapidly  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  it  numbered  10,000 
members,  and  has  since  increased  several 
thousands  more.  The  Swedish  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  have  printed  during  the  past  year 
13,000  Bibles  and  8000  Testaments,  and  in 
Norway  a  New  Testament  in  the  language 
of  the  country  has  been  completed. 

The  Russian  Bible  Society  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  scale  which  almost  dazzles  the 
mind  to  contemplate.  Within  four  years 
it  has  printed  43  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
1 7  different  languages  ;  forming  a  grand 
total  of  196,000  copies !  Preparations  were 
making  for  stereotyping  the  Scriptures  in  5  ' 
more  languages,  and  versions  in  the  common 
Russian,  Tartar,  andCorleian. 

Passing  from  Europe  to  Asia,  we  find 
the  Parent  Society  has  extended  its  liberal 
hand  by  a  vote  of  1500/.  sterling,  to  promote 
translations  of  the  Scripture  in  India.  Two 
editions  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Armenian 
and  Roman-Malay  would  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  Calcutta,  and  many  other  versions 
were  in  a  state  of  fonvardness. 

The  Colombo  Auxiliary  Society  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  it?  acca^itomed  zeal  in  trsm?.* 
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lating  and  spreading  the  Scriptures.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  introduced  them 
into  the  jail — the  result  of  which  is  “  that 
the  prisons  are  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
drunken  noise  and  gambling  which  before 
too  frequently  prevailed.”  In  many  parts 
of  Ceylon  the  Scriptures  have  been  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  natives,  and  even  by 
many  of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood,  and  many 
in  consequence  have  renounced  their  ido 
atr}'. 

The  institutions  In  the  Indian  Arebipe 
iago  continue  to  flourish,  and  the  Asiatic 
details  are  closed  by  announcing  the  form 
ation  of  a  Society  at  Sydney,  the  scat  of 
«:overnment  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  a  very 
distinguished  notice  in  this  Report,  and  its 
operations  spoken’of  in  high  terms  of  com 
inendation.  Various  auxiliaries  had  been 
formed  in  the  British  settlements,  and  were 
widely  extending  the  Scripture. 

The  receipts  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  the  past  year  W’ere 
80,979/.  10s.  lid.  (360,000  dollars.)  The 
expenditure  71,099/.  Is.  7d. — but  its  en¬ 
gagements  for  the  ensuing  year  already 
amounted  to  42,000/.  sterling.  3,903/.  had 
been  received,  besides  GOO/,  from  two  un¬ 
known  benefactors.  The  number  of  copies 
issued  by  the  Society  in  tlic  past  year,  were 
89,793  Bibles. 

104,306  Testaments. 

Tlie  versions  completed  during  the  same 
period,  are 

5000  Irish  Bibles. 

5000  Dutch  do. 

5000  New  Testament,  French  and 
English,  in  parallel  columns. 

5000  Martin’s  Italian  Testament; 
besides  various  editions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Society  has  now  in  press, 

German  Pocket  Testament,  10,000. 

Portuguese  Bible,  5000,  and  as  many 
extra  Testaments. 

Malay  Bible,  5000,  and  10,000  extra 
Testaments. 

Hindoostanec  Testament. 

Syriac  Old  Testament,  4000,  in  Ito. 


Arabic  Bible  and  'I\irkish  Bible. 

The  anniversary  of  this  Society  was 
crowded  to  excess  three  hours  before  the 
time  for  taking  the  chair.  Animation  and 
zeal  penaded  all  its  exercises  on  this  me- 
monible  day.  Rank,  talent,  and  piety  were 
volunteered  in  its  service.  There  was  no 
indifferent  eye,  nor  cold  heart  found  in  this 
vast  assembly.  No  unholy  jealousies,  or 
invidious  distinctions  dart'd  venture  into 
this  Society.  Every  man  felt  that  he  W'as 
bound  to  promote  its  interests  to  the  utmost 
in  his  power,  and  we  believe  all  retired 
with  the  full  determination  to  bend  their  at¬ 
tention  towards  spreading  the  precious  seed 
of  the  word  of  God  through  every  part  of 
the  earth. 


M1.SSIONARY  SUMMARY. 


Our  reports  reached  us  at  so  late  a  jx*- 
riod,  that  we  are  unable  to  enter  into  details 
on  the  extended  plan  of  Missionary  oj)cra- 
tions  in  the  present  month’s  Magazine.  We 
shall  therefore  prc.sent  but  an  outline,  re¬ 
senting  details  for  future  numbers. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  was 
increasing  in  zeal,  numbers,  and  etficiency. 
Its  anniversary  is  represented  as  having 
been  unusually  interesting.  The  receipts 
for  the  past  year  w’ere  22,132/.  1^.  6t/. 
sterling,  or  $100,000. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society 
seems  already  to  have  outrun  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  Society.  The  receipts  for  the  last 
year  were  23,000/.  sterling;  its  expenditure 
20,500/.  The  state  of  the  Missions  was  i^e- 
ported  under  seve?i  divisions — The  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  the  Calcutta  and  North 
ndia;  the  Madr-as  and  South  India; 
the  Ceylon  ;  the  New  Zealand  ;  tlie  West 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Methodist  Missionary  Society, 
though  it  embraces  but  the  operations  of  a 
single  body,  very  nearly  equals  tlie  two 
former.  The  receipts  for  the  last  year  were 
7,000/.  sterling,  the  whole  of  which  had 
been  c,xpended.  They  act  in  the  most  per- 
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feet  harmony  with  all  the  other  Societies  in 
spreading  the  sound  of  the  Redeemer’s 
name. 

Thk  Jews  Society  still  proceeds  in  its 
great  object  of  restoring  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  House  of  Israel.  The  annual  report 
was  deeply  interesting.  In  Poland,  Russia, 
and  various  other  countries  there  is  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  excited,  which  promises  the  best 
results.  The  Jews  receive  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  gladly,  and  seriously  peruse  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  Missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
.Society  have  been  successful  so  far  in 
awakening  the  attention  of  God’s  ancient 
people  to  their  everlasting  interest. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year  were 
9,234/.  ITs.  6d.  sterling;  the  expenditure 
8,495/.  185.  3d. 


SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BIBLE  .SOCIETY. 

{Continued  from  page  144.) 

“  With  regard  to  the  conditions  on  W'hich 
the  Board  ought  to  dispose  of  these  plates, 
it  would  probably  be  most  expedient  that 
they  should  be  of  general  application.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommended  to  the 
Board  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions;  viz. 

“  Resolved,  that,  whenever  the  Board  of 
.Managers  shall  grant  to  any  Auxiliary  So¬ 
ciety  the  use  of  any  of  their  stereotype  plates, 
the  grant  shall  be  made  on  the  following 
conditions :  | 

“1st.  The  plates  shall  remain  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
subject  to  be  removed  at  the  pleasui'e  of  the 
Board,  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  they  can 
be  more  advantageously  placed  elsewhere. 
The  plates  shall  be  transported  from  New’- 
York  at  the  expense  of  the  Board. 

“  2d.  The  Auxiliary  Society  to  which  the 
plates  are  sent  may  print  from  them,  at  their 
own  expense,  as  many  Bibles  as  they  may 
think  proper  for  gratuitous  distribution  or 
sale  witliin  their  own  district;  but  they  shall 
not  send  out  of  their  district  any  Bibles  thus 


printed.  The  Auxiliary  Society  shall  ren. 
der  to  the  Board,  as  often  as  may  be  requi¬ 
red,  a  particular  account  of  the  number  and 
cost  of  the  Bibles  printed  and  distributed  by 
Uiem. 

“  3d.  fn  consideration  of  the  gratuitous 
use  of  the  stereotype  plates,  the  Auxiliary 
Society  shall  cause  to  be  printed,  bound, 
and  distributed,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board, 
and  agrceabl}  to  their  orders,  as  many  Bi¬ 
bles  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

“  The  Committee  beg  leave  to  ofler  the 
following  remarks  on  the  above  conditions  ; 

“  By  the^r5/  condition  the  Board  reserves 
the  important  privilege  of  changing  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  plates,  should  expediency  re¬ 
quire  it ;  and  to  this  no  real  friend  to  the 
Bible  cause  can  consistently  object.  The 
Board  also  assumes  the  expense  of  transport¬ 
ing  the  plates,  and  will  thus  render  the  oflbr 
of  them  more  acceptable  than  it  would 
othenvise  be. 

“  On  the  second  and  third  conditions^  the 
Committee  would  remark,  that  in  the  disjx5- 
sition  of  the  plates  the  Board  of  course  will 
be  anxious  not  to  violate  any  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  constitution.  One 
of  these  principles  is,  that  no  auxiliaiy  shall, 
at  its  own  expense,  distribute  Bibles  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  own  district,  the  general  So¬ 
ciety  being  entitled  to  all  the  funds  of  its 
auxiliaries  which  may  not  be  appropriated 
to  the  distribution  of  Bibles  within  their  re¬ 
spective  districts.  The  Board  cannot, 
therefore,  either  give  or  loan  to  any  auxil¬ 
iary  a  set  of  plates  for  tlie  purpose  of-  sup¬ 
plying  any^but  its  own  district;  otherwise 
the  Society  would  lose  its  character  of  an  ‘ 
auxiliary,  w'ould  never  have  any  surplu.s 
funds  to  transmit  to  the  general  Society,  and 
would,  in  fact,  Ixcome  a  branch  of  the 
American  Bible  Society :  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  of  comparativel^liule  use  to  send 
plates  to  an  auxiliary,  if  the  Bibles  to  be 
printed  from  them  were  never  to  pass  the 
confines  of  the  district  in  w  hich  the  Society 
is  established.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
serve  inviolate  the  principles  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Society, 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  render  our  plates 
instrumental  in  giving  to  the  Bible  as  wide 
a  circulation  as  possible,  the  auxiliary  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  these  conditions  from  distributing 
Bibles  out  of  its  own  district  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  obligated 
to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Board  when  re¬ 
quired.  Every  Society  imposed  thi.s  restric¬ 
tion  on  itself  when  it  became  an  auxiliary  ; 
and  the  condition  leaves  to  the  auxiliary'  all 
the  rights  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  may 
expend  all  its  funds  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  its  own  district.  The  auxiliary  to  which 
the  plates  are  sent  will  probably  liegin  im¬ 
mediately  to  print  Bibles  ;  and  then,  the 
Board  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  an 
experiment,  without  participating  in  its  risk. 
We  shall  soon  ascertain  on  what  terms  Bi¬ 
bles  can  be  printed  at  Lexington,  for  iri- 
stance  ;  and  should  w'e  deem  it  adviseable 
to  establish  there  a  great  depot  of  Bibles  for 
the  supply  of  the  Western  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories,  the  Kentucky  Bible  Society  will, 
under  the  third  condition,  afford  great  faci¬ 
lities  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  import¬ 
ant  object.  The  Board  may  direct  any 
number  of  Bibles  to  be  printed  for  them, 
and  may  distribute  them  with  no  other  trou¬ 
ble  than  giving  2ui  order  on  the  Depository 
in  Lexington. 

“  On  the  whole,  the  Committee  believe, 
that  the  plan  they  now  recommend  is  at  least 
free  from  danger ;  that  no  injurious  conse¬ 
quence  will  result  from  its  adoption ;  and 
that  until  the  Board  shall  possess  more  in¬ 
formation  it  would  be  imprudent  to  locate 
the  remaining  plates,  with  tlie  exception 
already  mentioned ;  since  in  concerns  of  .so 
much  magnitude  and  importance  it  is  easier 
to  avoid  mistakes  than  to  correct  them  when 
made.” 

Conformably  to  the  principles  contained 
in  the  above  report,  an  offer  was  made  by 
the  Board  to  the  Kentucky  Bible  Society  of 
a  set  of  the  octavo  in  connexion  with  one  of 
the  duodecimo  stereotyp>e  plates  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  The  Managers  of  that  Institution  have 
expressed  their  entire  approbation  and  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  conditions  stipulated,  and 
their  grateful  acceptance  of  the  grant. 


While  using  their  endeavours  “  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and 
be  glorified”  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  those  parts  where  there  is 
an  incredibly  swarming  population,  the 
Board  have  not  been  unmindful  of  their 
brethren  of  the  woods.  The  condition  of 
these  natives,  divided  from  us  by  their  lan¬ 
guage,  their  manners,  their  ignorance,  their 
degradation, — by  every  thing  which  distin¬ 
guishes  savage  from  civilized  man — too  often 
by  the  fraud  and  other  injuries  of  profligate 
whites,  addresses  to  us  a  mute  but  piercing 
expostulation  for  that  help  w'hich  they  can 
obtain  only  in  very  small  portions  from  any 
other  quarter. 

What  their  aggregate  numbers  are,  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  with  precision,  but 
small  as  their  population  is  in  proportion  to 
the  territory  over  which  they  are  spread,  yet 
surely  it  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  Bible- 
philanthropy ;  nor,  should  they  escape  the 
extermination  which  threatens  them,  will 
they  fail  to  make,  by  their  conversion  and 
increase,*  a  large  accession  to  the  Redeem¬ 
er’s  glory,  when  he  shall  appear  “  having 
on  his  head  many  crowns.” 

The  Managers  have  taken  up  this  matter 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  is  practicable 
in  itself,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
Society. 

Two  modes  present  the  only  alternative  ; 
either  to  teach  them  English,  as  the  medium’ 
of  their  access  to  the  Bible,  or  to  translate  it 
for  their  use  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  former  has  its  advantages.  It  would 
put  into  their  hands  the  same  translation  from 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other;  and 
that  derived  immediately  from  the  originals, 
instead  of  being  translated  from  a  translation, 
as  must  in  a  considerable  degiee  be  the  case 
if  the  Bible  be  rendered  into  Indian.  It 
would  tend  to  break  dowm  the  great  barrier 
to  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  whites  of  a  better  disposition  than  they 

*  It  is  satisfactorily  proved,  that  where  the 
Gospel  has  heen  introduced  among  the  Indians, 
accompanied,  as  it  regularly  is,  with  improve¬ 
ment  in  civilization,  the  population  Increases  ; 
while  that  of  the  heathen  tribes  dimioishes 
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ure  accustomed  to  see.  Ii  would  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  useful  arts,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  their  roving '  for  a  settled  life. 
Having  moreover  no  letters,  it  is  not  easy 
to  embody  their  speech  in  sounds  of  the 
English  alphabet,  and  no  successful  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  simplify  their  lan¬ 
guage,  when  written,  by  the  invention  of 
original  characters. 

But  these  advantages  are  counterba¬ 
lanced.  In  common  with  all  other  nations, 
the  Indians  are  strongly  attached  to  their 
mother  tongue.  They  will  not  submit  to 
the  pain  of  learning  another,  without  such 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  no  savages  possess. 
Vou  must  either  convince  them  of  its  neces¬ 
sity  by  instructing  them  in  the  things  of  God 
through  an  interpreter,  or  their  children 
must  acquire  it  imperceptibly  from  their  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  white  settlements  around 
them.  Experience  shows  the  first  to  be  an 
Herculean  task;  and  the  question  w’ill 
always  recur,  why  the  worship  of  God  is 
not  as  acceptable  in  Indian  as  in  English  ? 
The  second  cannot  take  place  but  upon  a 
small  scale  ;  it  is  a  very  slow  process;  the 
Indian  strength  is  weakened  with  its  acce¬ 
leration  ;  the  young  people  arc  in  danger  of 
learning  vice  as  fast  as  they  learn  English ; 
the  tribe  is  ruined  when  it  is  able  to  under¬ 
stand  you  ;  and  your  end  is  defeated.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  the.  propagation  of  our  language 
must  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  our 
frontier,  we  shall  not  readily  gain  admit¬ 
tance  far  beyond  the  line  of  the  worst  exam¬ 
ples  that  can  be  set  before  them ;  and  it  will 
prove,  not  an  encouragement,  but  a  hinder- 
ance  to  their  embracing  Christianity.  Their 
repugnance  also  to  tlie  whites,  which,  in 
this  situation,  must  every  day  grow  more 
inveterate  from  feeling  themselves  continu¬ 
ally  pushed  off  their  grounds,  will  keep  alive 
their  prejudices,  will  kindle  their  resent¬ 
ments,  and  render  them  not  verj'  friendly  to 
the  white  man's  talk,  Indians  speaking  to 
their  brother  Indians,  “  in  the  tongue 
wherein  every  one  vvas  born,  the  w’onder- 
ful  works  of  God,”  bid  fair  to  carry  the 
Go*pel  ftom  the  MisMv<;ippi  to  the  Pacific 


and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
while  the  English  preacher  is  wasting  is 
life  in  penetrating  a  few  miles  into  their  own 
country.  And  why  should  we  imagine  that 
God,  with  whom  “there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor 
free,”  may  not  in  his  mercy  “  open  the 
hearts”  of  the  red  men  of  the  woods,  as  well 
as  of  a  seller  of  purple,”  to  receive  the 
things  of  his  w'ord,  and  purify  their  lips  to 
proclaim  among  their  fellows,  “  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ  ?” 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
Indian  translations  of  the  Scriptures  arises 
from  the  multiplicity  of  the  Indian  dialects. 
It  is  long  since  the  researches  of  Philologists 
have  exploded  the  greater  part  of  what 
were  supposed  to  be  radically  distinct  lan¬ 
guages.  Those  of  the  Indians  are  ascer¬ 
tained,  in  many  instances,  to  be  dialects  so 
near  akin,  that  unlettered  as  he  is,  a  young 
Indian  can  make  himself  master  of  several. 

The  branches  to  wffiich  the  Managers 
would  more  immediately  bend  their  atten¬ 
tion  are  the  Mohawk  and  the  Delaware. 
The  former  would  serve  for  the  Five  Mo¬ 
tions^  the  Tuscarorasy  and  the  IVyandots 
or  Hvtrons.  The  latter,  or  DelawarCy  is  of 
higher  importance,  as  it  has  extended  itself 
further  than  that  of  any  Northern  tribe.  It 
can  convey  the  Scriptures  to  many  kindred 
tribes  that  are  strewed  along  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Georgia. 
These  are  the  Monseesy  the  Shawanessy  the 
KickapooSy  the  Kaskaskiasy  the  TwightweSy 
or  Miamisy  and  the  ChippewaSy  Hurons  or 
Algonquins.  This  last  is  said  to  be  the 
most  numerous  tribe  on  the  northern  borders 
of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Delawares  the  United  Bre¬ 
thren  have  a  mission  already.  The  congre¬ 
gation  amounts  to  about  five  hundred.  They 
are  taught  to  read  in  their  own  language ; 
they  cultivate  the  soil ;  begin  to  practise 
some  of  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  are  increas¬ 
ing  both  by  natural  population  and  by  ac¬ 
cessions  from  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

In  their  efforts  to  bring  in  these  outcasts, 
who  aro  indeed  afar  off.  the  Managers  must 
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i^ubmitto  their  circumstances,  and  taka  such 
^rts  of  the  Ihble  as  from  time  to  lime  they 
nan  procure  to  be  translated.  A  beginning 
has  been  made.  The  Rev.  Christian  Fre¬ 
derick  Dcncke,  one  of  the  Missionaries  of 
tlie  United  Brethren  to  the  Delawares,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  New-Fairfield  in  Upper  Canada, 
has  completed,  and  forwarded  to  this  Board, 
a  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  John;  and 
has  also  finished  a  translation  of  John's  Gos- 
fx,‘l,  and  commenced  that  of  Matthew' ;  both 
which  will  probably  be  received  in  tlie 
course  of  tlie  year. 

The  first,  by  request  of  the  Managers,  has 
undergone  a  revision  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
timer,  of  the  United  Brethren,  in  this  city, 
and  by  him  pronounced  to  be  correct. 

In  consequence  of  this  acquisition,  the 
Board,  on  the  2d  of  April  last,  ordered  an 
edition  of  one  thousand  copies,  w  ith  the 
English  on  one  page,  and  the  Indian  on  the 
other.  Of  these,  three  hundred  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Hcv.  Mr,  Dencke  at  New-Fair- 
dold,  one  hundred  io  Mr.  Leuchenbach, 
missionary  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  be  by 
iht-m  distributed  among  the  Alx)rigines. 
Tlie  residue  is  lodged  in  the  Society’s  de- 
jx^sitory,  to  be  transmitted,  as  opportunity 
oti’ers,  to  missionaries  in  other  quarters,  ex¬ 
cept  so  many  as  may  be  requisite  to  send  to 
die  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
ilio  iVational  Bible  Societies  on  the  conti- 
ijent  of  Europe. 

'i’he  Board  has  also  voted  a  donation  of 
om  hundred  dollars  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ocncke,  to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  work. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  Mohawk  language, 
t  he  Managers  find  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
has  been  translated  by  the  celebrated  Indian 
.  hief,  Brandi ;  and  the  Gospel  of  John  by 
Captain  Morton,  a  resident  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada.  Should  further  assistance  be  required, 
it  may  he  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins,  formerly  a  Missionary  among  the 
Oneidas ;  and  perhaps  from  Cornplanter 
himself,  who  is  represented  as  very  favour¬ 
able  to  such  an  undertaking. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Managers  have  or¬ 
dered  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies 


I  of  BrandCs  translation  of  Mark,  and  Mor¬ 
ton's  of  John,  to  be  struck  otf  and  distribu¬ 
ted  among  the  tribes  usually  denominated  ' 
the  Six  Motions, 

The  Managers  cherish  the  expectation  of 
receiving  the  countenance  of  the  Christiaa 
community  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  languages  ; 
especially  as  one  Society  has  appropriated 
its  surplus  funds  to  be  applied,  under  their 
direction,  to  this  specific  object. 

The  Board  have  also  ordered  to  be  cast  a 
set  of  stereotype  plates  for  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  Spanish;  which  will  Ixj  executed 
as  soon  as  a  suitable  copy  can  be  procured 
for  the  purpose. 

Hitherto  the  affairs  of  the  Society  have 
been  carried  on,  and  the  several  species  of 
tht*ir  property  have  been  kept  in  a  small  de¬ 
positor}’,  and,  for  w'ant  of  room,  in  several 
other  places.  The  value  of  this  property, 
amounting,  besides  the  funds  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  Treasurer,  to  tw’enty-four  thousand 
dollars ;  the  continual  jeopardy  of  a  large 
proportion  of  it ;  the  advanced  premium  of 
ensurance  consequent  thereon ;  the  time  lost 
in  ti-avelling  from  spot  to  spot,  and  the  la¬ 
bour  incurred  by  this  perplexing  mode  of 
superintending  ditferent  parts  of  the  same 
business  ;  added  to  the  daily  increase  of  all 
these  evils,  induced  the  managers  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  business  into  a  single  esta¬ 
blishment,  either  under  one  roof,  or  in  con¬ 
venient  buildings  contiguous  to  each  other. 
They  would  have  preferred  owning  a  suita¬ 
ble  edifice,  as  ensuring  greater  permanency, 
and  a  more  perfect  control ;  but  the  amount 
of  their  funds  which  such  a  purchase  must 
absorb,  would  have  so  diminished  their 
means  and  crippled  their  efforts,  that  they 
deemed  it  more  adviseable,  in  the  infant 
state  of  their  affairs,  rather  to  waive  some 
advantages,  than  to  incur  tlie  hazard  of  dis¬ 
proportionate  expenditure ;  and  have  re¬ 
solved  to  hire  for  the  present. 

It  is  evident  that  the  business  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  embracing  a  multiplicity  of  objects 
which  are  every  day  accumulating,  involves 
a  responsibility  and  a  labour  which  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  divided  and  casual  in- 
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specWoQ.  It  is  not  possible  for  men,  occu¬ 
pied  with  their  own  concerns,  to  detach  so 
much  of  their  time  as  justice  to  the  public 
demands ;  and  the  danger  was,  that  even 
the  most  capable  would  successively  relin¬ 
quish  their  charge,  or  the  business  of  the 
JSociety  run  into  confusion.*  All  things 
considered,  they  judged  it  to  be  of  substan¬ 
tial  benefit,  and  to  subserve  the  purpose  of 
real  economy,  to  appoint  an  agent  for  this 
special  trust,  with  a  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  made  such 
an  appointment. 

A  serious  article  of  expense  arises  from 
duties  accruing  to  tlie  United  States,  on  the 
importation  of  Bibles  in  foreign  languages, 
and  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
Bibles ;  also  on  the  postage  of  letters. 

Foreign  paper,  especially  the  French,  is 
preferred,  as  being  made  of  better  materials, 
and  of  a  more  durable  texture  than  what  is 
manufactured  in  this  country  at  the  same 
prices;  and  could  it  be  procured  free  of 
duty,  would  enable  the  Society  to  furnish 
the  Scriptures  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  thus 
to  circulate  them  in  greater  abundance,  as 
well  as  bring  them  more  easily  W’ithin  thej 
reach  of  the  poor.  j 

In  addition  to  the  above  will  be  the  duties 
payable  on  a  set  of  stereotype  plates  for  the 
Bible  in  the  French  language;  which,  it 
will  be  recollected  by  the  Society,  the  Ma¬ 
nagers  in  their  first  report  agreed  to  receive 
as  part  of  the  donation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  lieu  of  money.  j 

Impelled  by  the  above  considerations,  and 
by  the  desire  of  turning  their  means  to  the  i 
best  possible  account,  the  Managers  have 
laid  the  case  before  Congress,  requesting 
that  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  foreign 
languages,  and  paper  imported  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  its  own  u^e,  may  l)e  exempted  from 
impost,  and  that  all  letters  to  and  from  its 
officers,  upon  its  pu!  iic  business,  may  be 
conveyed  free  of  |K)Stage.  They  deputed 
an  active  and  intelligent  friend,  Sarnuel 

*  For  a  more  detailed  view,  the  managers 
refer  to  an  extract  from  a  rcyreRentation  of 
their  committee,  appended  to  this  Report. 


Bayard^  tlsq.  to  present  the  matter  to  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  late  session.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bible  Society  having  at  the  same 
time  presented  a  petition  for  the  exemption 
of  duties  on  stereotype  plates  and  Bibles  in 
foreign  languages  imported  by  them,  both 
applications  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  that  honourable  body,  who  agreed  to  re¬ 
port  favourably  on  the  several  objects  therein 
specified  ;  but  judging  it  best  to  divide  them 
into  two  classes,  and  to  present  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
those  exemptions  for  which  both  Societies 
united  in  petitioning,  that  committee  re¬ 
ported,  in  part,  the  form  of  a  bill  exempting 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bible  Society  from  payment  of  du¬ 
ties  on  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
foreign  languages  that  have  been  or  may 
j  be  imported  by  them,  and  on  stereotype 
plates  for  printing  the  Scriptures.  No  final 
decision  has  yet  taken  place  ;  but  the  Ma¬ 
nagers  cherish  the  hope,  that  in  aiding  an 
enterprise  of  such  magnitude  as  the  dif¬ 
fusing,  throughout  even  the  most  indigent 
district  and  classes,  the  principles  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue  so  valuable  to  a  republi¬ 
can  government,  the  councils  of  our  coun¬ 
try  w’ill  not  refuse  to  add  the  national 
bounty  to  the  bounty  of  individuals,  and 
emulate  the  patronage  given  by  other  go¬ 
vernments  to  that  noblest  of  charities  which, 
without  distinction  or  pre-eminence  of  sect, 
blesses  their  constituents  with  the  W'ord 
of  life. 

The  Managers  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  labours  of  the  Rcik  Frederick 
at  Paris,  in  procuring,  by  his  extraordinary 
exertions,  the  printing  of  two  fine  stereo- 
tyj)c  octavo  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  French,  one  according  to  the  translation 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osten'ald^  and  th(‘  other 
according  to  the  translation  of  Le  Maistre 
de  Sary  from  the  V^ilgate,  and  in  circulating 
them  with  unwearied  diligence,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  great  j)cr>oual  toil,  judged  it  pro- 
|H;r  to  countenance  so  pious  a  work  by  a 
donation  of five  hundred  dollars^  which  they 
tiansmilted  to  Mr.  Leo  tlirough  their  ex- 
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j^ubmit  to  their  circumstances,  and  take  such 
parts  of  the  liible  as  from  time  to  time  they 
ran  procure  to  be  translated.  A  be^innin^ 
has  been  made.  The  Rev.  Christian  Fre¬ 
derick  Dencke,  one  of  the  Missionaries  of 
tlic  United  Brethren  to  the  Delawares,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  New-Fairfield  in  Upper  Canada, 
has  completed,  and  forwarded  to  this  Board, 
a  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  John;  and 
has  also  finished  a  translation  of  John^s  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  commenced  that  of  Matthew ;  both 
which  will  probabl}^  be  received  in  the 
course  of  the  }  ear. 

Tire  first,  by  request  of  the  Managers,  has 
undergone  a  revision  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
timer,  of  the  United  Brethren,  in  this  city, 
and  by  him  pronounced  to  be  correct. 

In  consequence  of  this  acquisition,  the 
Board,  on  the  2d  of  April  last,  ordered  an 
edition  of  one  thousand  copies^  with  the 
English  on  one  page,  and  the  Indian  on  the 
other.  Of  these,  three  hundred  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Rev.  JSIr.  Dencke  at  New-Fair- 
ficld,  and  one  hundred  to  Mr.  Leuchenbach^ 
missionary  in  the  State  of  Ohlo^  to  be  by 
them  distributed  among  the  Aborigines. 
Tlie  residue  is  lodged  in  the  Society’s  de¬ 
pository,  to  be  transmitted,  as  opportunity 
otiers,  to  missionaries  in  other  quarters,  ex¬ 
cept  so  many  as  may  be  requisite  to  send  to 
die  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
die  National  Bible  Societies  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe. 

"i’he  Board  iias  also  voted  a  donation  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dencke^  to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  work. 

With  regard  to  the  Mohawk  language, 
the  Managers  find  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
has  been  translated  by  the  celebrated  Indian 
chief,  Brandi ;  and  tiie  Gospel  of  John  by 
Captain  Morton^  a  resident  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada.  Should  further  assistance  be  required, 
rdt  may  be  olitained  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins^  formerly  a  Missionary  among  the 
Oneidas ;  and  perhaps  from  Cornplanfer 
himself,  who  is  represented  as  very  favour¬ 
able  to  such  an  undertaking. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Managers  have  or¬ 
dered  on  edition  of  one  thousand  copies 


of  Brandt's  translation  of  Mark^  and  JVbr- 
torCs  of  JohUf  to  be  struck  off  and  distribu¬ 
ted  among  the  tribes  usually  denominated  ' 
the  Six  jydtions. 

The  Managers  cherish  the  expectation  of 
receiving  the  countenance  of  the  CbristiaE 
community  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  languages  ; 
especially  as  one  Society  has  appropriated 
its  surplus  funds  to  be  applied,  under  their 
direction,  to  this  specific  object. 

The  Board  have  also  ordered  to  be  cast  a 
set  of  stereotype  plates  for  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  Spanish :  which  will  be  executed 
as  soon  as  a  suitable  copy  can  be  procured 
for  the  purpose. 

Hitherto  the  affairs  of  the  Society  have 
been  carried  on,  and  the  several  species  of 
their  property  have  been  kept  in  a  small  de¬ 
pository,  and,  for  want  of  room,  in  several 
other  places.  The  value  of  this-  property, 
amounting,  besides  the  funds  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  Treasurer,  to  twenty-four  thousand 
dollars ;  the  continual  jeopardy  of  a  large 
proportion  of  it ;  the  advanced  premium  of 
ensurance  consequent  thereon ;  the  time  lost 
in  travelling  from  spot  to  spot,  and  the  la¬ 
bour  incurred  by  this  perplexing  mode  of 
superintending  different  parts  of  the  same 
business  ;  added  to  the  daily  increase  of  all 
these  evils,  induced  the  managers  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  business  into  a  single  esta¬ 
blishment,  either  under  one  roof,  or  in  con¬ 
venient  buildings  contiguous  to  each  other. 
They  would  have  preferred  owning  a  suita¬ 
ble  edifice,  as  ensuring  greater  permanency, 
and  a  more  perfect  control ;  but  the  amount 
of  their  funds  which  such  a  purchase  must 
absorb,  would  have  so  diminished  their 
means  and  crippled  their  efforts,  that  they 
deemed  it  more  adviseable,  in  the  infant 
state  of  their  affairs,  rather  to  waive  some 
advantages,  than  to  incur  tlie  hazard  of  dis¬ 
proportionate  expenditure ;  and  have  re¬ 
solved  to  hire  (or  the  present. 

It  is  evident  that  the  business  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  embracing  a  multiplicity  of  objects 
which  are  every  day  accumulating,  involves 
a  responsibility  and  a  labour  which  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  divided  and  casual  in- 
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spcction.  It  is  not  possible  for  men,  occu¬ 
pied  with  their  own  concerns,  to  detach  so 
much  of  their  time  as  justice  to  the  public 
demands ;  and  the  danger  was,  that  even 
the  most  capable  would  successively  relin¬ 
quish  their  charge,  or  the  business  of  the 
Society  run  into  confusion.*  All  things 
considered,  they  judged  it  to  be  of  substan¬ 
tial  benefit,  and  to  subserve  the  purpose  of 
real  economy,  to  appoint  an  agent  for  this 
special  trust,  with  a  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  made  such 
an  appointment. 

A  serious  article  of  expense  arises  from 
duties  accruing  to  tlie  United  States,  on  the 
importation  of  Bibles  in  foreign  languages, 
and  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
Bibles ;  also  on  the  postage  of  letters. 

Foreign  paper,  especially  the  F'rench,  is 
preferred,  as  being  made  of  better  materials, 
and  of  a  more  durable  texture  than  what  is 
manufactured  in  this  country  at  the  same 
prices;  and  could  it  be  procured  free  of 
duty,  would  enable  the  Society  to  furnish 
the  JScriptures  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  thus 
to  circulate  them  in  greater  abundance,  as 
well  as  bring  them  more  easily  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  above  will  be  the  duties 
payable  on  a  set  of  stereotype  plates  for  the 
Bible  in  the  French  language;  which,  it 
will  be  recollected  by  the  Society,  the  Ma-| 
nagers  in  their  first  report  agreed  to  receive 
as  part  of  the  donation  of  tlie  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  lieu  of  money. 

Impelled  by  the  above  considerations,  and 
by  the  desire  of  turning  their  means  to  the 
best  possible  account,  the  Managers  have 
laid  the  case  before  Congress,  requesting 
that  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  foreign 
languages,  and  paper  imported  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  its  own  use,  may  be  exempted  hx)m 
impost,  and  that  all  letters  to  and  from  its 
officers,  upon  its  public  business,  may  be 
conveyed  free  of  jwstage.  They  deputed 
an  active  and  intelligent  friend,  Samuel 

*  For  a  more  detailed  view,  the  managers 
refer  to  an  extract  from  a  representation  of 
their  committee,  appended  to  this  Report. 


Bayard^  “Esq.  to  present  the  matter  to  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  late  session.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bible  Society  having  at  the  same 
time  presented  a  petition  for  the  exemption 
of  duties  on  stereotype  plates  and  Bibles  in 
foreign  languages  imported  by  them,  both 
applications  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  that  honourable  body,  who  agreed  to  re¬ 
port  favourably  on  the  several  objects  therein 
specified  ;  but  judging  it  best  to  divide  them 
into  tw'o  classes,  and  to  present  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
those  exemptions  for  which  both  Societies 
united  in  petitioning,  that  committee  re¬ 
ported,  in  part,  the  form  of  a  bill  exempting 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bible  Society  from  payment  of  du¬ 
ties  on  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
Joreig^n  languages  that  have  been  or  may 
be  imported  by'  them,  and  on  stereotype 
plates  for  printing  the  Scriptures.  No  final 
decision  has  yet  taken  place ;  but  the  Ma¬ 
nagers  cherish  the  hope,  that  in  aiding  an 
enterprise  of  such  magnitude  as  the  dif¬ 
fusing,  throughout  even  the  most  indigent 
district  and  classes,  the  principles  of  know'- 
ledge  and  virtue  so  valuable  to  a  republi¬ 
can  government,  tlie  councils  of  our  coun¬ 
try  will  not  refuse  to  add  the  national 
bounty  to  the  bounty  of  individuals,  and 
emulate  the  patronage  given  bv  other  go¬ 
vernments  to  that  noblest  of  charities  which, 
w’ithout  distinction  or  pre-eminence  of  sect, 
blesses  their  constituents  with  the  word 
of  life. 

The  Managei*s  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Leo 
at  Paris,  in  procuring,  by  his  extraordinary 
exertions,  the  printing  of  two  fine  stereo¬ 
type  octavo  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  French,  one  according  to  the  translation 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osten'aldy  and  the  other 
according  to  the  translation  of  Le  Maistre 
de  Sary  from  the  Vulgate,  and  in  circulating 
them  w'ith  unw'caried  diligence,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  great  personal  toil,  judged  it  pro¬ 
per  to  countenance  so  pious  a  work  by  a 
tlonation  of  Jive  hundred  dollars^  which  they 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Leo  through  their  ex- 
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cellent  countr}’rnan,  S.  K.  S.  JVildcr^  Esq. 
They  have  had  the  sati:»faction  to  receive 
the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  Mr. 
LeOj  and  to  learn  from  Mr.  JViUhr^  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  op|K)rtune 
©r  encouraging. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  have 
received  from  England  700  Gaelic,  200 
German,  and  500  Welsh  Bibles,  bought 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  foreigners  in  this  country  who  speak 
those  languages.  399  copies  of  the  Gaelic 
Bible  have  been  sent  to  Fayetteville,  in 
North-Carolina,  agreeably  to  a  request 
made  to  that  effect  by  the  Fayetteville 
Bible  Society.  One  German  Bible  has  j 
been  sold.  The  remaining  copies  of  that 
hnj)ortation  are  still  on  hand. 

During  the  same  period  there  have  been 
printed  for  the  Society  about  nineteen  thou¬ 
sand  Bibles,  chiefly  of  the  brevier  type, 
12mo.  making  the  total  number  printed  to 
be  29,500. 

Of  the  1,050  copies  of  the  French  Bible 
in  sheets,  presented  last  year  to  the  Board 
by  the  New- York  Bible  Society,  six  hundred 
have  been  sent  to  the  Louisiana  Bible  Society 
(or  gratuitous  circulation  among  the  French 
inhabitants  in  that  region  ;  and  six  copies 
have  been  delivered  to  an  individual  going 
fo  Mobile,  (or gratuitous  distribution  in  that 
place. 

Of  the  stereotype  plates  for  the  French 
Bible,  to  be  sent  out  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  only  those  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  as  yet  received.  The 
mnainder  arc  expected  shortly. 

In  addition  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  French 
language  above-mentioned,  the  Board  have 
made,  since  the  last  anniver'^ary,  the  follow¬ 
ing  donations  of  Bibles  in  English,  viz. 

In  June  1817,  100  copies  of  the  Brevier 
Bible  were  sent  to  the  Steuben  County 
Bible  Society,  and  one  hundred  to  the 
Essex  County  Bible  Society,  for  the  desti¬ 
tute  inhabitant  on  the  frontiers  of  the  State 
of  New-York;  in  July,  one  hundred  to  St. 
Tx)uls,  Missouri  Territory ;  in  September, 


one  hundred  to  the  Saratoga  Bible  Society, 
and  fifty  to  the  Bible  Society  of  Adams  and 
its  vicinity,  in  Massachusetts  ;  in  November, 
sixty-five  to  the  United  States’  ship  the 
John  Adams,  for  its  crew ;  and  100  to  the  Fe¬ 
male  Bible  Society  of  Wilkesbarre,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  in  December,  250  to  the  Marine 
Bible  Society  of  New-York,  for  the  supply 
of  seamen  from  all  quarters  frequenting  the 
neighbouring  ports;  and  in  January  last, 
50  copies  to  the  African  Bible  Society : 
making  in  all  1,521  Bibles  gratuitously 
circulated  by  the  Society  in  the  course  of 
the  j)ast  year.  Many  more  would  have 
been  distributed  in  the  same  manner  during 
that  period,  had  not  tlie  means  of  printing 
for  the  Society  been  so  limited,  by  the 
1  want  of  sufficient  accommodations,  as  scarce¬ 
ly  to  enable  the  Board,  l)<jsides  making  the 
above  grants  of  Bibles,  to  supply  the  in¬ 
creasing  calls  of  Auxiliary  and  other  Soci¬ 
eties  desirous  of  purchasing  them.  The 
enlargement  of  its  printing  establishment, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  public  bounty, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  place  the  managers  in  a  situ¬ 
ation,  during  the  coming  year,  to  make  a 
more  ample  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
in  destitute  parts  of  the  land. 

In  consequence  of  sundry  applications 
made  to  (he  Board,  by  individuals  and  by 
Bodies  other  than  Bible  .Societies,  to  obtain 
from  it  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  gmluitous 
circulation,  the  subject  was  inatui*ely  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  managers,  and  at  their 
meeting  on  the  19th  of  March  last  the  fol¬ 
lowing  re  solution  was  adopted. 

“  Resolved,  that  in  ordinary  cases  occur¬ 
ring  within  the  United  States,  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Ijest  interests  of  this  Society 
to  distribute  the  Bible  except 

Uirough  the  medium  of  Auxiliary  Societies.” 

“  The  iManagers  cnibmce  (he  op|)ortu- 
nltv  which  this  notice  affords  them,  of 
recommending  the  formation  of  Auxiliary 
Societies  in  all  those  places  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  destitute  of  the  Bible.  How¬ 
ever  small  these  Auxiliaries  may  be  in 
the  numlx;r  of  members,  and  unable  to 
contribute,  for  the  present,  to  the  funds  G 
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he  American  Bible  Society,  they  may  still 
be  the  depositories  and  distributors  of  the 
Bibles  which  tlie  Managers  may  deem 
proper  to  afford  them  gratuitously.” 

The  number  of  Bibles  issued  from  the 
de|)ository  in  the  course  of  the  past  year 
is  1 7,594 ;  which,  added  to  those  mentioned 
ill  the  year  preceding,  (6,410)  make  the 
total  number  issued  by  the  Society  since 
its  organization  to  be  tweniy-fuur  thousand 
end  Jour  Bibles. 

The  above  have  been  distributed  in 
Eearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
Union. 

Of  the  six  sets  of  stereotype  plates  cast 
for  the  Society,  the  correction  of  only 
two  sets,  of  the  octavo  size,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  first  set  of  the  minion  type, 
duodecimo.^  will  soon  be  finished ;  and  an 
edition  of  2,000  copies  of  the  Bible  to  be 
printed  thereon  may  be  expected  out  in 
the  course  of  the  next  month. 

In  addition  to  the  very  respectable  list  of 
ArxiLiAHiES  to  the  Society,  mentioned  in 
the  first  Annual  Report,  the  Board  have  the 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  during  the  past 
year  seventy-three  Societies  have  officially 
announced  their  accession  :  ixcenty-Jbur  oJ‘\ 
which  existed  hejore  the  establishment  oj' 
the  jYational  Society^  and  forty-nine  were 
formed  since.  I'he  above,  together  W’ith 
those  mentioned  in  the  last  Report,  make 
the  total  number  of  Auxiliaries  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Bible  Society,  as  now  known,  to  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

The  managers  also  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  the  receipt  of  9^65  47  from  Con¬ 
gregational  collections  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society,  in  answer  to  their  appli¬ 
cation. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
it  w’as  determined,  that  all  the  JMemhers 
rf  tfve  Convention  which  formed  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Bible  Society,  should  be  constituted 
Directors  for  life  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
eleven  persons  during  the  year  have  been 
made  Directors  for  life,  by  contributions 
df  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  ;  and 
by  conh’ibutions  of  thirty  dollars  each, 


either  by  themselves,  their  friends,  or  con¬ 
gregations,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
persons  have  in  the  same  period  been  con« 
stituted  members  for  life. 

The  managers  have  directed  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  correspondence  to  all  the  fo¬ 
reign  National  Bible  Societies. 

From  the  Ri;88ian  Biblk  Sociitt  they 
have  received  a  copy  of  its  Reports,  accom¬ 
panied  with  several  copies  of  Bibles  and 
portions  of  Scripture  published  by  that  So¬ 
ciety  in  various  languages  of  the  Russian 
empire,  together  with  sundry  other  docu¬ 
ments. 

F  rom  these  Reports  and  documents  it 
appears,  that  this  Society  is  treading  close 
in  the  steps  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society j  and  bids  fair  to  be  more  ex¬ 
tensively  useful  to  mankind  than  any  simi¬ 
lar  institution  on  the  Eastern  Continent. 
It  is  patronized  by  the  Emperor  with  dis- 
I  tinguished  liberality,  and  by  his  nobles  and 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  with  uncom¬ 
mon  union.  It  has  thirty-two  Auxiliaries  ia 
the  pi*ominent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  has 
printed,  or  ordered  to  be  printed,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  thousand  Bibles,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  New  Tes¬ 
taments,  in  the  following  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects,  viz.  the  Calmuc,  Armenian,  Finnish, 
German,  Polish,  French,  Sclavonian,  Dorpa- 
tian-Esthonian,  Reval-Esthonian,  Lettonian, 
Persian,  Georgian,  Samogatian,  Ancient 
Greek,  Modem  Greek,  Moldavian,  and  Tar¬ 
tar.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  empircj 
and  its  present  political  influence  upon  the  old 
w’orld,  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  and  joj 
to  all  who  love  the  Bible,  that  the  operations 
of  this  Society  are  carried  on  with  so  much 
zeal  and  success. 

With  the  Bible  Society  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  their  correspondence  has  embraced 
no  public  business,  and  extends,  as  yet# 
only  to  expressions  of  kindness  and  good 
will. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  has  transmitted  a  complete  set  of  iU 
versions ;  a  detailed  view  of  which  is  here 
unto  annexed. 
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The  thirteenth  Annual  Report  contains 
an  astonishing  variety  of  matU  r,  including 
intelligence  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  its  bene¬ 
ficial  induence  has  reached;  introducing 
to  our  knowledge  and  notice  associations  of 
every  kindred,  and  nation,  and  tongue, 
rising  up  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  mighty 
work  of  subduing,  by  means  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  the  whole  world  to  the  obedience  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  managers  are  at  a  loss 
to  express  themselves  with  propriety  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  stupendous  Institution.  Re¬ 
sistance  adds  new  strength  to  its  operations,  | 
and  expenditure  new  contributions  to  its] 
treasury.  It  goes  on  with  increasing  vigour 
in  diffusing  its  blessings ;  and  the  managers 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  can  only 
subjoin  their  hearty  God  Speed.  A  selec¬ 
tion  from  its  printed  correspondence  they 
cannot  refuse  themselves  nor  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  United  States  the  pleasure  of 
appending  to  their  present  Report. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Superm- 
tendants  of  the  Theological  College  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Churchy  located  at 
J\'ew-BrunsiL'ickj  JS'eic- Jersey. 

In  conformity  with  the  order  of  General 
Synod,  the  Board  of  Superintendants  of  tlie 
Theological  College,  beg  leave  to  make 
their  annual  report. 

The  Board  communicate,  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  Synod,  the  follow  ing  summary  ac¬ 
count  of  the  College,  viz. : 

The  Board  met  in  the  Theological  Hall, 
at  New- Brunswick,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
May,  1313,  for  the  purpose  of  superintend¬ 
ing  the  annual  examination  of  said  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  its  other  concerns.  The  Board  i 
found  your  School  in  deep  mourning  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  our  greatly  beloved 
and  highly  esteemed  junior  Professor.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Schureman  is  no  more.  He 
is  lost  to  his  family,  to  the  School,  and  to 
the  Church.  God  who  gave,  has  taken 
him  aw  ay  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  use¬ 


fulness.  But  we  must  neither  murmur  nor 
de.spair.  It  becomes  us  to  submit  w  ith  re¬ 
signation,  and  to  say.  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away  {  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

The  senior  Professor  furnished  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  the  names  and  standing  of  the 
students  of  the  College : — Cornelius  Bogar- 
dus,  David  R.  Dc  Freest,  and  Brogun  Huff, 
of  three  years  standing;  Jacob  Fonda, 
John  Peltz,  James  Romeyn,  Henry  Smaltz, 
John  Vandervoort,  of  two  years  standing: 
Eli  Baldwin,  Jared  Dewing,  Isaac  Fisher, 
Gabriel  Ludlow,  John  Van  Liew,  Abraham 
J.  Switr,  Seymour  Vonk,  and  Paul  Wied- 
man,  of  one  year’s  standing. 

The  Board  having  attended  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  the  students  on  Didactic  and 
Polemic  Theology,  approved  of  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  said  branches. 

The-  Board  then  proceeded  to  examine 
Cornelius  Bogardus,  David  R.  Dc  Freest, 
and  Brogun  Huff,  (students  of  three  years 
standing)  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  CJiurch 
Government,  Pastoral  Theology,  and  the 
Hebrew  Language,  and  being  satisfied  W’ilh 
their  proficiency  in  said  branches,  and  in 
Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology,  the  Board 
.unanimously  resolved,  that  the  above-named 
students  be  recommended  to  the  senior 
Professor  for  certificates,  which  may  admit 
them  to  examination  for  licensure  before 
any  Classis  or  Particular  Synod.  F rom  the 
above  statement,  it  w  ill  appear  that  three 
students  have  finished  their  course  of  study ; 
and  (hat  thirteen  remain  in  the  School,  five 
of  whom  have  entered  on  tlie  third,  and 
eight  on  the  second  year  of  their  term. 

During  the  year  past,  the  Board  have 
granted  for  the  relief  of  six  indigent  student? 
the  sum  of  10,  in  the  following  propor- 
I  tions;  to  one  sttidcnt  JISO,  to  another  jjTO, 
to  another  J155,  to  another  $180,  to  an¬ 
other  $135,  and  to  another  $120. 

The  Board  lake  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  their  approbation  of  the  faithful  and 
unremitting  lalx)urs  of  our  venerable  sur¬ 
viving  Professor,  and  to  express  their  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  that  the  Great  Head  of  (he 
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Church  may  fong^  cotttinue  him  In  the  midst 
of  us,  as  a  blessing  to  his  people. 

From  a  view  of  the  wants  of  our  School, 
and  of  the  state  of  our  funds,  the  Board  re¬ 
commend  to  General  Synod,  that  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  Dr.  Schu reman  be  appointed  so  soon 
as  they  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

The  Board  add,  that  they  have  reason  to 
expect  an  accession  to  the  School  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

PHILIP  MILLEIX)LER,  Prest. 

W.  ELTINGE,  Clerk,  P.  T. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee] 
on  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  presented  to  the  Synod, 
June,  1818. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  Religion 
beg  leave  to  report  — 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the 
minutes  of  the  particular  Synods  of  New- 
York  and  Albany,  arul  have  drawn  from 
them,  and  from  other  sources,  all  the  in¬ 
formation  they  have  been  able  to  procure. 

From  the  summaiy*  manner  in  which  in¬ 
formation  is  communicated  by  those  Synods, 
on  the  State  of  Religion,  your  Committee 
are  confined  to  general  statements  on  this 
subject. 

The  state  of  religion,  within  the  bounds 
•f  the  Synod  of  Albany  is,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  very  encouraging.  Although 
there  have  been  no  general  or  very  re¬ 
markable  outjx>urings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
yet  there  is  an  increased  attention  to  the 
means  of  grace,  and  a  gradual  advance¬ 
ment  in  vital  piety. 

The  accounts  received  by  your  Commit¬ 
tee,  from  the  Particular  Synod  of  New- 
V^k,  are  interesting  indeed.  Whilst  co¬ 
pious  showers  of  Divine  Grace  have  fallen 
upon  other  districts  of  our  country,  and 
upon  other  Churches,  this  portion  of  our 
Reformed  Zion  has,  in  great  mercy,  been 
rememl)ered  by  its  Loixl.  Times  of  re¬ 
freshing  fix)m  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
have  been  experienced  iriseveral  Chnrche.s, 


and  sinners  have  been  made  to  feel  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  God,  unto  salvation. 

Your  Conunittee  are  happy  to  observe 
tliat  union  in  sentiment,  and  soundness  in  the 
faith,  appear  to  pervade  our  Chnrch.  The 
Heidelbeigh  Catechism  is  statedly  and  re¬ 
gularly  explained,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
owing,  under  God,  to  this  circumstance, 
that  we  have  hitherto  been  preserved  from 
those  dangerous  innovations  in  doctrine 
which  have  threatened  the  harmony  of 
other  Churches.  So  long  as  that  form  of 
sound  words,  which  happily  and  correctly 
expresses  the  truths  of  the  Ciospel,  shall  be 
faithfully  explained  and  enforced,  there  is 
little  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  those 
new  speculations,  and  winds  of  doctrine, 
which  arise  from  an  ignorance  of  systematic 
truth. 

Your  Committee  have  noticed  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that  a  more  than  ordinaiy^  attentiem 
has  been  paid  by  our  Congregations,  in  the 
past  year,  to  the  institution  of  societies  for 
social  worship.  The  experience  of  the 
Church,  in  time  past,  has  sufficiently  de¬ 
monstrated,  that  associations  of  this  nature, 
when  properly  conducted,  are  nurseries  of 
piety,  and  effectual  means  for  presening, 
among  ourselves,  and  for  extending  to 
others,  the  savour  of  vital  godliness. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  in  those 
congregations  within  our  bounds,  w'hich 
have  lately  been  visited  with  Divine  in¬ 
fluence  from  on  high,  the  first  droppings  of 
the  showers  of  grace  have  been  felt  in  their 
meetings  for  social  prayer.  Family  visita¬ 
tion,  and  the  catechetical  instruction  of 
our  youth,  ministerial  duties  of  high  im¬ 
portance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Churches, 
have,  for  the  past  year,  been  generally  and 
faithfully  regarded. 

The  discipline  of  God’s  house  is  reviving, 
and  its  government  exercised  in  many 
parts  of  our  bounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  (6 
them  that  do  well. 

The  establishment  of  Cent  Societies,  for 
the  supj>ort  of  our  Theological  CoNeere.  his 
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ippcared  to  jour  Committee  to  be  so  closely 
connected  with  the  general  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  our  Churches,  that  they  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  their  duty  respectfully  to 
notice  them.  These  Societies  are  now 
coming  into  general  operation.  F rom  what 
has  been  realized  already,  and  may  fairly 
be  expected  for  time  to  come,  they  bid  fair 
to  become  powerful  auxiliaries  in  support¬ 
ing  our  Professoral  Establishments,  and 
thus  furnishing  the  Church  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  a  faithful,  and  a  learned  ministry. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  will  more  and  more  engage 
the  attention,  and  call  forth  exertions  in 
their  support,  from  every  well-wisher  of 
our  Zion. 

Missionary  zeal,  hitherto  so  languid,  is 
beginning  to  revive.  Our  Churches  will 
soon  realize,  we  trust,  that  whilst  it  is  their 
duty  faithfully  to  maintain  the  Gospel  and 
its  ordinances  at  home,  it  is  also  their  duty 
to  adopt  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
for  extending  these  inestimable  blessings  to 
every  nation  under  heaven.  As  connected 
with  this  subject,  your  Committee  have 
noticed  with  pleasure  the  late  organization 
of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  city  of  New-York.  This  Society,  in¬ 
stituted  under  the  immediate  auspices  of 
three  great  religious  denominations  in  our 
country,  bids  fair  to  produce  the  most  hap¬ 
py  results.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  by 
your  Committee  that  it  receive  the  decided 
support,  and  the  fostering  care  of  General 
Synod. 

Although  your  Committee  are  obliged,  in 
faithfulness,  to  state,  that  in  many  places 
iniquity  abounds,  and  the  love  of  many 
waxes  cold,  yet  they  have  found  abundant 
cause  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  for  what  He  has  done  and  is  still 
doing  in  the  midst  of  us.  He  is  increasing 
the  number  of  faithful  labourers  in  his 
vineyard,  cherishing  the  Church,  and  riding 
forth  upon  the  chariots  of  salvation,  from 
conquering  to  conquer. 

PHTT  TP  MTLT,Fr>OT<Fn,  Ch'v. 


From  the  statistical  tables,  accompaiy.- 
ing  the  above  Report,  it  appears  that  1274 
persons  have,  during  the  last  year,  come 
out  from  the  world,  and  professed  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  presumed  these  were  not  all, 
who  were  added  to  the  Church  of  such  as 
(it  is  hoped)  will  be  saved — as  we  perceive 
there  are  no  reports  from  one  entire  Classis, 
aad  from  several  Congregations  in  the 
other  Classes. — Ed. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 


IN  PRESS. 

On  the  Literary  character,  illustrated  by 
Men  of  Genius,  drawn  from  their  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  confessions.  By  the  Author  of 
Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature. 
By  F.  Schlegel. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa,  in 
1815  and  1316,  with  an  account  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Settlements  of  the  United  Brethren 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  I.  Latrobe. 

Greenland,  the  adjacent  Seas,  and  the 
Northwest  Passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
illustrated  in  a  voyage  to  Davis’s  Strait, 
during  the  summer  of  1817,  with  charts. 
By  Bernard  O’Reilly,  Esq. 
j  A  Journey  to  Rome  and  Naples,  in  1817, 
giving  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
society  in  Italy ;  and  containing  observ¬ 
ations  on  the  Fine  Arts.  By  Henrj'  Sass. 


TO  CORRE>^FOKDEJVT!S. 

ST.,  lA.,  Pastor,  AM.,  ES.,  and-^. 
w'ill,  we  hope,  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  them  again. 

CD,  Z7)Tct,  BD,,  S., ’and  V.,  and  ouj 

other  regular  correspondents,  are  informeii 

that  we  shall  take  as  early  an  opportunif  > 

i  ^ 

I  as  possible  to  insert  their  valuable  cot« 
'munication'? 


